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A TALE OF ‘THE DERBY.’ 


HE ‘ Flaunters’ had arrived in 
the Royal Barracks, Dublin. 
The ‘ Flaunters’ were a crack 
corps ; more so than many dragoon 
regiments of the second order; 
much more so than any flying bat- 
tery of the gunners, and infinitely 
more so than the ‘Old Slows,’ 
whom they had relieved, and who 
had been consigned to the congenial 
dreariness of the Mediterranean. 
The ‘ Flaunters’ had publicly 
announced that they were going to 
be very gay. They purposed opening 
the campaign with a grand fancy 
ball, to be followed by a series of 
pic-nics, and concluded, at the com- 
mencement of the leave season, by 
amateur theatricals. So the upper 
ten—or shall we say one ?—thou- 
sand of the good city of Dublin were 
considerably elated or depressed, 
and rejoiced or mourned according 
to their various temperaments. 
Papas groaned over the tightness 
of the money-market, and took an- 
other glass of the ‘ fine old port, 
as they execrated the Fenians, whose 
sad escapades had so materially 
affected the value of landed pro- 
perty; clever mammas mentally 
ran up the amounts of milliners’ 
bills already due, and framed lists 
of those who would stand further 
addition to their outstanding ac- 
counts, and of others who might be 
induced to dispose of their silken 
wares without prospect of imme- 
diate payment; hir Eebten with 
brilliant complexions and dazzling 
eyes revelled in unbounded spirits 
at the thoughts of all the fun and 
—. before them. Georgina in 
first season, thinking that, no 
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doubt, her pretty face, and merry, 
witty manner would at once procure 
for her a capital match ; Mary Anne, 
verging thirtywards, determining 
that now or never was her oppor- 
tunity of netting an eligible hus- 
band; while the handsome, big, 
lounging sons, who lived and dressed 
well (the eighth wonder of the 
world) on apparently ‘ nothing a 
year and no allowances, looked 
eagerly forward to pleasant dinners 


- at the ‘ Flaunters’’ mess, with a 


little ‘ Van-John’ or Loo, and a 
broiled bone or so, as an appropriate 
finish. 

The ‘ Flaunters’ were as good as 
their word; and in due course all 
Merrion Square, Stephen's Green, 
and the adjacent aristocratic streets 
were worked up toa state of nervous 
excitement concerning the invita- 
tions to the fancy ball, which were 
distributed with great impartiality, 
and with a total disregard for the 
injunctions of the Castie-yard clique; 
which latter was thereby mortally 
offended, and tried to pooh-pooh 
the gallant ‘ Flaunters;’ but with- 
out effect, for their neat pink cards 
—signed by Captains Ralph Moss- 
croft and Halse-~-Lynden—were as 
eagerly sought after as if Lords 
Lieutenant, gentlemen-at-large, and 
so forth, had never existed. 

Captain Halse-Lynden was a 
handsome man. A very handsome 
man—of that type which we call 
Saxon, for want of a better term. 
Clean-cut features of a very light- 
brown complexion, bright blue, 
laughing eyes, long brown whiskers, 
and a silky, golden moustache, fall- 
ing naturally, and free from the 
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abominations of the Burling- 
ton Arcade. And as we see him 
now, when getting into ‘ mufti, 
after morning parade, we must con- 
fess that he is as fair a specimen of 
the English swell, as any other gen- 
tleman of our acquaintance. 

* Giles, a collar—no, not that; 
one of the new ones—that’s it. 
Now brush my hat—and, Giles!’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

* Step over, with my compliments, 
to the colonel’s quarters, and ask if 
he has any more friends for the ball- 
list. I'm going down to the Castle 
Guard, to complete it with Captain 
Mosscroft.’ 

‘ All right, sir.’ And the faithful 
Giles left the room. 

* And, Giles!’ 

* Yes, sir,’ answered the servant, 
returning. 

* Has the company been paid yet?” 

* Not yet, sir.’ 

* Well, take this “ fiver” to Mr. 
Scott, with my compliments, and ask 
him to Right ein it.’ 


The captain went on with his 
toilet-—pinning a necktie—scruti- 
nising the ball-list, trying various 
coats and waistcoats, looking over 
the notes and pencilled cards that 
littered the table—muttering at 
times to himself, the while he 
smoked a cigar. 

* Hem—odd the Carters arn’t down 
—Larkins? that long, hunting fel- 
low ?—Yes, best have him. Hem— 
Marsh, two daughters—overstocked 
with ladies already— Hang that 
fellow! He’s crushed this coat so 
that it’s not fit to be seen. Let me 
see—cards—list—cigar-case; that’s 
all right ;’ as he felt his pockets. 
‘Now these letters—whata nuisance 
theyare. Hem— Governor's weekly 
sermon— Dun, dun, dun;’ as he 
sorted the results of the morning’s 
post that were lying on his desk; 
*Amy—a parcel of her bosh—I 
wonder how girls can write such rub- 
bish—Hem—Hem — Garstein begs 
to remind—cursed bill of his for 
250l.—hopes it will be duly met— 
Hem— money scarce—bah ! — Mrs. 
Duffy presents her compliments and 
would be glad if—dare say you 
would, old girl, but really can’t— 
Kyne? Who the dev’ 


* Colonel’s compliments, sir, and 
he has no more names for your list.’ 

‘ Ha!—well. Run and fetch me 
an “ outside,” Giles.’ 

And Captain Halse-Lynden lit 
a fresh cigar, put on his hat and 
flesh-coloured gloves, and jaunty 
cane in hand, took a farewell glance 
of himself in the glass ere he com- 
menced to descend from his elevated 
quarters. 

‘I say, Lynden, can you let me 
have an invite for Coombes?’ asked 
Sydney Dalton, coming out of the 
mess-house, at the door of which 
Halse-Lynden was waiting for his 
car 


‘ Now, my dear fellow, pray be 
reasonable! The list is quite filled 
up, and besides your young grazier 
is hardly-—— 

* Yes, and that’s the fellow that 
Montresor heard ursing = 
freely about “ pups of ensigns” 
the Brady’s “hop,”’ feteapmmted ; 
gallant young standard-bearer of the 
* Flaunters.’ 

‘Is he? Oh well, never mind 
him, then. We'll have pups enough, 
without “ pups of graziers.” ’ 

* Oh, Lynden, have you arranged 
with the messman for the pic-nic 
next Monday ?’ asked the colonel as 
he joined the group. 

‘Ingram is to manage all about 
that, colonel. I must be off to the 
Castle Guard-room now. Any of 
your fellows be at the club this 
afternoon? I’m going to play Jarvis 
of the “ Plungers” at billiards, for a 
couple of “ fivers,” at three. Ta, 
ta. Now, jarvey, steam ahead!’ and 
Captain Halse-Lynden tucked his 
right leg under him in the most ap- 
proved style, and leant on the centre 
cushion, as the carman whirled him 
out of the barrack square, and down 
the Liffey quay, at a most aston- 
ishing pace. 

The guard-room in the Upper 
Castle Yard is a dirty, frowzy hole; 
so, at least, said Captain Ralph 
Mosscroft, its present occupier, who 
certainly had a right to give an 
opinion on the subject, if experience 
of all the guard-rooms in the United 
Kingdom went for aught. And 
while the gallant captain is leaning 
on that time-honoured, crimson 
cushion that has, beyond the me- 
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mory of man, occu a i- 
pa position on a sill of the 
window that looks out on the Hiber- 
nian Bank and Cork Hill, and mus- 
ing on the hardness of the lines that 
confines him to duty on such a 
glorious May day, we will just run 
over such little prominences of his 
character as are most apparent. He 
was an enthusiastic carpet-knight, 
and nothing could ever induce him 
to venture his precious person be- 
yond the limits of Great Britain and 
Ireland, a well-managed series of 
exchanges always keeping him on 
home service. He was master of a 
tolerable income, which he warily 
added to with the aid of his billiard- 
cue, and a judicious use of the 
‘ flats’—cards and men—and with 
‘ knowing’ bets, picked up, for the 
most part, when men’s blood was 
inflamed with wine. He was a ca- 
pital fellow to have in a regiment, 
as he promoted and managed balls, 
pic-nics, and such-like with a skill 
almost equal to that of a professed 


M.C. He was a tolerable shot, a. 


tolerable rider to hounds, a tolerable 


flirt—and, in short, one of those 


mild ‘admirable Crichtons’ that 
are so very useful, and somewhat 
ornamental, in garrison life. One 
spark of feeling of any sort—save 
for himself—he had never dis- 
played; and therein lay his 
strength. 

As Captain Mosscroft leaned out 
of the guard-room window, he spied 
Halse-Lynden, who had dismissed 
his car, standing at the bottom of 
Cork Hill in conversation with one 
of the aides-de-camp; and the su- 
balterns of the guard, Wilton and 
Montresor, coming in at that mo- 
ment from visiting their sentries, 
the trio forthwith fell to discussing 
their brother officer, as is the wont 
of men under similar circum- 
stances. 

* How does Lynden stand for the 
Derby, do you know, Mosscroft?’ 
asked Wilton. 

* Badly, I imagine. In fact he 
almost told me that the reason he 
exchanged into us last March was 
because he had made an awful 
muddle of his betting-book, and 
wanted to have the tin ready to 
clear himself: Loyse gave him a 


whole pot of money for the ex- 
change. 

* Odd, wasn’t it, to exchange so 
long a the race? Couldn’t he 


ge 

‘No, my boy. He couldn’t get 
the bets he wanted—he was too 
deep in the mud for that. Besides, 
he found the “ Plungers” a deuced 
sight too expensive.’ 

* Pooh! his governor is as rich as 
a Jew, is he not, Montresor?’ 

‘Yes; he’s one of the wealthiest 
men in the City, but rather a screw, 
I fancy, and not very fond of open- 
ing his money-bags to Master Halse. 
All his people are awfully rich, but 
all quite as close as he is extrava- 
gant,’ answered Paul Montresor, who 
was distantly connected with the 
Lyndens. 

‘Ah! well, sighed Wilton, fling- 
ing himself on a couch, ‘as long as 
a fellah has monied people at his 
back, his kites are sure to fly, so it’s 
all the same. I wish I had a jolly 
old aunt, rolling in money, and very 
fond and proud of me, and all that 
sort of thing, wouldn’t I go it!’ 

‘Lynden Aas an old aunt—Mrs. 
Halse—rolling in money, but she is 
not exactly jolly, too religious and 
May-meetingish for that. She used 
to tip Lynden heavily until he took 
to pny racehorses, when she 
threw him over altogether. And 
Montresor lounged on the cushion 
in the window beside his revered 
captain. 

* Hang it all! I wish he’d come 
up. What on earth can he be say- 
ing to that fool all this time? I 
say, Wilton, tell a corporal to go 
down and call him, will you, like a 
good —! , 

‘Oh, er!’ yawned the | 
Wilton. T 

‘Ah, never mind; he’s coming 
now,’ continued Mosscroft, as he 
perceived Halse-Lynden making his 
way towards the guard-house. 

**Morning, Mosscroft. We must 
finish off those invites at once,’ said 
Lynden, as he entered the room. 
* What a lazy beggar you are, Wil- 
ton, on the sofa at this time of day! 
Oh, Montresor, Hervey wants you 
to play in the Garrison v. I Zingari 
to-morrow week. Can you?’ 

*I suppose I must; but it will be 

B2 
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an awful grind, coming between our 
first pic-nic and the ball.’ 

‘Let me see; this is the 1st; 
Monday, the 7th, the pic-nic; and 
the ball’s not till the 11th. Pooh! 
you will have a day’s rest between 
each event.’ 

* Wash out your mouth, Lynden? 
asked Mosscroft. ‘Sherry and selt- 
zer, or soda and B?’ 

‘Soda, please, with “jest a sketch 
of sperrits through it,” as they say 
here. We were up awfully late last 
night at Mosris's—played lansque- 
net till all was blue!’ 

* How did you come off? 

*Oh, pretty well. Landed a dozen 
« skivs,” and thought myself deuced 


cky. 

‘I like lansquenet, remarked Wil- 
ton; ‘there’s no bother about it. 
You stakes your money, and you 
takes your——’ 

‘Chance. Right; it’s as simple 
as “ pitch and toss,” and so exactly 
suits your mental incapacity, Wil- 
ton,’ interrupted Mosscroft. 

‘You be ged!’ was the only 
answer vouchsafed by the occupant 
of the sofa. 

* Now look here, Lynden. Let us 

lish off these last invitations, and 

ve done with the job. Give me 
the list ; and do you fill in the cards.’ 

‘No; let Montresor write them. 
I’m too shaky until I’ve had my peg.’ 

* Well, ring the bell. Now, Monty, 
take those cards and fire away, as I 
read out the names,’ said Mosscroft ; 
and the two set busily to work while 
Halse-Lynden carefully measured 
out half a glass of brandy into a 
large tumbler, and taking a bottle 
of iced soda-water from the hands 
of the waiter, undid the fastenings, 
and waited with thirsty eyes until 
the gas forced the cork up to the 
ceiling with a loud ‘ pop, and the 
fizzing contents foamed into the tum- 
bler, whence the delicious compound 
was at once transferred to the expec- 
tant throat, down which it crackled 
and hissed like cold water thrown 
on red-hot iron. 

‘Hah! that’s decidedly better,’ 
remarked Lynden, after this ‘ pick- 
me-up,’ as he leaned out of the front 
window with Wilton, and amused 
himself by criticising the many spe- 
cimens of Irish beauty that passed 


up Cork Hill, and in superintending 
the labours of the Government clerks 


managing 
gossip of the country and noting 
the contents of the newspapers of 
the day. 

By two o’clock the cards were all 
finished and despatched, and after a 
light lunch, Lynden found it was 
time to start for the club in Ste- 
phen’s Green, and strolled leisurely 
down the Lower Castle Yard, re- 
galing himself with a cigar, and, 
between the puffs, gently humming 
the opening bars of the Guards’ 
Waltz. 

* The Flaunters’ ball on the rrth 
—Black Friday as it has been called 
—was a grand success, and was but 
little affected by the stunning tele- 
graphic news of the awful panic in 
the City ; for your Dublin merchant 
is not of a s lative nature, and 
keeps what little money he has in 
tolerably safe investments, so while 
the princes of London commerce 
were plunged in dread and dismay, 
their brethren on t’other side the 
Channel were revelling, with their 
wives and daughters, at the ‘ Flaun- 
ters’’ expense in all the delights of 
the gorgeous fancy ball. All enter- 
tainments of this sort are, I take it, 
much the same in their general fea- 
tures, and only vary in the greater 
or lesser degrees of splendour which 
they exhibit. Suffice it then to say 
that the unanimous verdict 
upon this one given by the ‘ Flaun- 
ters’ was, that if outshone anything 
of the same kind ever seen before in 
Dublin, and was a success 4 mer- 
veille, 

When Captain Halse-Lynden arose 
at a late hour the following morn- 
ing he was suffering from a head- 
ache, which was not diminished 
when he found amongst his letters 
one from Garstein—the Jew who 
held bis bill for 250/.—in which the 
wily Israelite refused to entertain an 
application for a renewal, and in- 
sisted that the bill should be taken 
up when due on Monday the arst 
instant. Halse-Lynden cursed the 
panic, which, no doubt, had influ- 
enced the money-lender in his deci- 
sion, and, over two or three cigars, 
set himself to consider the gloomy 
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position of his affairs, and to ham- 
mer out “ e whereby they might 
be righted. The of his 
exc from his old ‘Pl P 
regiment to the ‘Filaunters’ had 
been carefally laid by to meet the 
inevitable losses on his muddled 
Derby betting-book, and as ‘ settling 
day’ was rapidly approaching, that 
money could not be touched. Mrs. 
Halse, the wealthy and childless 
aunt, whom Montresor spoke of in 
room, would not assist 
him with one shilling since her 
morality had been shocked by Lyn- 
den’s horse-racing escapades. Old 
Mr. Lynden was not that easy-going 
sort of governor with which some 
fellows are blessed, and was likely, 
in spite of his great wealth, to cut 
up excessively rough if asked by his 
son for any further help, more par- 
ticularly as he allowed that young 
gentleman a considerable annual 
income, and had already twice paid 
his debts; so matters altogether 
looked very ‘fishy,’ and the gallant 
captain was, as he said to himself, 
‘in a hole.” Thinking over his 
affairs did not make them appear 
one bit brighter, so with a sigh 
Halse-Lynden at length arose from 
his dismal reverie, having come to 
the conclusion that there was 
nothing for it but to run over to 
London and make a humiliating 
mal application to his father. 
his was Saturday; Monday, the 
14th, was the day for the second 
pic-nic, and that he couldn’t miss; 
so our hero determined to avail him- 
self of the ‘Derby leave,’ which a 
paternal Horse Guards grants to all 
those who wish to attend our annual 
saturnalia, and start by the early 
boat on Tuesday morning en route 
for town. 

Monday the 14th was a glorious 
summer day, and the sun shone on 
the revellers at the ‘Flaunters’ 
second pic-nic to the Glen of the 
Downs, as if its services had been 
especially hired for the occasion. At 
two the numerous throng of hosts 
and guests sat down under the shade 
of the magnificent oak trees, and im- 
mediately a feu de joie of champagne 
corks proclaimed the event to the 
rooks and who were hang- 
ing on the outskirts of the féte, in 


eager anticipation of sharing the 
relics of the banquet. It was in- 
deed a brilliant scene; the gay 
colours of the ladies’ dresses, the 
more sober costume of the men, the 
glitter of the polished plate and 
glass, the mingled show of china, 
flowers, and ice-misted, silver-necked 
Mozel flasks, and long snowy table- 
cloth, contrasting well with the 
great, gnarled stems of the mighty 
oaks, and the bright-green of the 
summer grass—and all was fun and 
joviality, sparkling conversation, 
jokes, and pleasant merriment. 
Halse-Lynden was in his natural 
element, and was the life and soul 
of the party, while his brother officers 
acted upto their well-won reputa- 
tion of being the pleasantest hosts 
in all the service. 

The fun was at its height when 
an outside car was perceived driving 
rapidly along the road from Dublin, 
and our hero saw, with undefined 
uneasiness, that it bore his servant, 
Giles, who jumped off and came 
over to seek his master with a yel- 
lowish letter in his hand. 

* What is it, Giles? eagerly ques- 
tioned Lynden, in an undertone. 

‘Telegram, sir, marked “imme- 
diate.” , 

He pat the envelope. It con- 
tained but one line—‘ Lynden and 
Co. stopped payment at noon’—and 
had been sent by his father’s con- 


fidential clerk. 
‘Good God!’ Halse-Lyn- 
ghastly pale, but 


den, as he turn 
almost immediately his present situa- 
tion recurred to his mind, and gulp- 
ing down a glass of champagne to 
hide his confusion, he collected his 
thoughts for a moment, and then 
whispered to Giles— 

‘Go back to barracks at once. 
Pack a portmanteau with everything 
for a few days; take it down to 
Kingstown, and meet me there in 
time for the seven o’clock Holyhead 
boat. Look sharp, now!’ And 
Giles made the best of his way back 
to carry out his master’s directions. 

‘ Anything amiss, Lynden?’ asked 
Mosscroft, who alone had marked 
our hero’s discomposure at lunch, 
- they lounged apart from the la- 


es. 
‘No, nothing particular,’ preva- 
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ricated en; ‘the governor's 
se I think I'll cross the 
Cheenat tonight, and not wait for 
you fellows to-morrow morning. I 
sup the colonel won’t object ?” 
h, not he. We'll meet at Ep- 
som, I "suppose ? 

‘Of course. You're safe to land 
“a pot” on that beast Lord Lyon.’ 

* Yes, I fancy so,’ answered Moss- 
croft, and the two strolled up and 
down until it was time to rejoin the 
fair sex, when, in spite of his aching 
heart, Lynden was the gayest of the 
gay, and danced on the smooth turf 
and flirted with greater assiduity 
and (apparently) higher spirits than 

of his compeers. Towards six 
‘clock Halse-Lynden slipped away 
fon the festive scene, and, calling 
Montresor, hurriedly explained mat- 
ters to him, and begging him not to 
mention them, asked him to drive 
back the drag which he himself had 
* tooled’ down with such ¢éclat; and 
then chartering the swiftest-looking 
‘outside’ which he could find, drove 
at a break-neck pace into Kings- 
town, where he picked up Giles and 
his portmanteau just in time to 
catch the boat. 
. oe 


Mr. Garstein sat in the back 
drawing-room of a house in New 
Bond Street that called him master, 
at eleven o’clock in the morning of 
the day preceding the Derby, and 
drearily conned his pill-book. At 
half-past, a Hansom drew up at his 
door, and Captain Halse-Lynden 
came bounding up the staircase, 
three steps at a time. 

* Well, —— Ie you know the 
news, of course ? 

‘Moses! I do, Captain Lynden; 
and vat will you do now?’ 

‘Do? 'm d——4 if I know. I’ve 
been to see the poor governor—he’s 
in an awful state; and I thought I 
might as well come on, and have it 
out with you. We are all utterly 
ruined!’ 


‘ And von’t you pay my little bill, 
captain?’ whined out the Jew. 

* Pay your little bill! Hang it all, 
don’t I tell you I’m ruined!— 
utterly ruined, man!’ 


* But your commission, captain ; 
you might give me a cheque on your 
commission.’ 


‘Sell my commission !—and what 
the deuce am I tolive on then? No, 
no, my little usurer; you must 
renew; it’s your only chance of 
getting your money.’ 

‘Renew! Mein Gott! Renew de 
bill of a man dat is quite broken! 
No, captain—But,’ he asked, after a 
pause, ‘but, could you give me de 
— of a broder officer in de new 

i > 

‘ Hem—vwell, ny I might: 
but don’t think I can take up that 
cursed 2502. without. The price of 
my commission wouldn’t half cover 
my debts: and I must have time to 
look about me. I’m not going to 
sell for your d——d convenience.’ 

‘ Well, captain, my goot sar, don’t 
be in a passion ; take a glass of dat 
goot sherry wine, and we will talk 
it over wit a cigar.’ 

The results of the consultation 
over the ‘goot sherry wine’ and 
cigar may be briefly stated, though 
they were not arrived at without a 
considerable amount of mutual ob- 
jurgation. Halse-Lynden was to be 
present at the Derby the next day, 
as if nothing had happened, and en- 
deavour to promulgate such a ver- 
sion of his father’s suspension as 
would induce the belief that his 
difficulties were merely of a tempo- 
rary nature; and on the Thursday 
was to try and procure the name of 
a brother officer—numbers of whom 
would be in town—to a renewal 
bill for Garstein, on the grounds 
that his Derby losses were heavier 
than he had anticipated. Failing 
in this attempt, our hero was to 
‘send in his papers,’ giving the Jew 
a first cheque on the price of his 
commission. Poor Lynden’s mind 
was in such a state of excitement 
that he failed to see the turpitude of 
this conduct, and he willingly lent 
himself to the apd of the wily 
usurer, whose only object, of course, 
was his own security. 

* - * * 


‘Lord Lyon! Lord Lyon!’ was 
screamed, and shouted again Prom 
the top of a drag on which a num- 
ber of the ‘ Flaunters’ were crowded, 
as that noble horse rushed past like 
a whirlwind to his triumphant goal, 
on the memorable 16th May: and 
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‘Lord Lyon’s number! Lord Lyon 
wins!’ was re-echoed, and repeated 
with a wild yell from the same 
shaky elevation, as the telegraph 
proclaimed him the victor. 
Halse-Lynden, though a heavy 
loser, partly from excitement, and 
partly from the copious draughts of 
‘fizz’ in which he had indulged to 
drown the thoughts of his dreary 
prospects, shouted and yelled with 
the and was as gay and jolly 
over the subsequent wine-crowned 
lunch as if he had been the winner 
of thousands, instead of the loser of 
many more hundreds than he could 
afford, and seemed in such bounding 
high spirits, that even those who 
knew most about his father’s mis- 
hap were quite deceived. On the 
road home—at the bacchanalian 
dinner at Lane’s hotel—in the wild 
orgies of Cremorne, prolonged until 
the insulted sunlight drove the 
id revellers home, Halse-Lyn- 
en shone pre-eminent, and outdid 
all his fellows in the riotous ex- 
uberance of his conduct. 
Late in the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day our hero awoke witha fearful 


headache that brandy and soda-water 


was utterly powerless to allay— 
awoke to find conscience and the 
Jew ‘tapping at his chamber-door.’ 
The latter cautious son of Mammon 
had no intention of letting his victim 
slip through his fingers, and was 
quite determined to keep a very 
close watch on him until his claim 
was satisfied ; so poor Lynden had 
the pleasure of going through the 
refreshing operations of the bath, 
the toilet-table, and breakfast under 
the inspection of Mr. Garstein, who 
talked so uninterruptedly, and made 
80 many suggestions as to his mone- 
tary welfare, that our hero’s atten- 
tion was diverted, and he hardly 
noticed the impudence of the intru- 
sion. 

Before "soliciting his brother 
Officers’ assistance, which he was 
very loth to ask, Lynden determined 
to have ‘one more shot,’ as he 
phrased it, at Mrs. Halse: but on 
presenting himself and his shadow 
—indeed they were driving in that 
gentleman’s natty cabriolet—at his 
aunt’s house, he was refused admit- 
tance. So that chance was gone; 


and the pair, hoping against hope, 
proceeded to ce an where 
they learned that Mr. Lynden, sen., 
with his daughter, had left the pre- 
vious evening for France; and our 
—now thoroughly dejected—hero 
was further informed by a confi- 
dential old servant of his father, 
that the means for the journey had 
been supplied by Mrs. Halse, who had 
driven down and soothed and com- 
forted the unhappy old man and his 
only girl, and had insisted on their 
accepting a certain fixed allowance 
until matters could be cleared up; 
but that on Miss Amy mentioning 
her brother’s name, the good lady 
had flown into a violent passion, 
and loudly declared that she would 
have nothing further to say to 
‘such a disreputable horse-jockey !’ 
This was pleasant news, with a 
vengeance! And Afra Cura swung 
triumphantly on the foot-board be- 
side Mr. Garstein’s small ‘tiger,’ 
as the cabriolet left the house in 
Kensington, and was driven at a 
furious pace in the direction of 
Lane’s. 

In this world-renowned caravan- 
serail, and the adjacent military 
haunts, lay Lynden’s last hope of 
obtaining assistance in his dire need ; 
and here, shaking off, for a time, his 
Jewish blood-sucker, he commenced 
his fruitless quest. Poor Halse- 
Lynden! Could any of his former 
gay companions conceive him fallen 
to the low pitch in which we now 
find him, as he goes from hotel to 
hotel, from room to room, abased 
and humiliated to the very earth, as 
refusal after refusal meets his half 
shame-deadened ear, would they 
not at once step forward, to help for 
a little while, one who had ever 
been most free and generous to 
them when in trouble of any kind? 
No: not one of them. 

Such is ‘ fast’ life. Leta man but 
show the slightest symptoms ot 
sinking, and his former boon com- 
panions turn away from him, and 
eject him from their herd, even as 
the wild deer do when one of their 
flock is stricken with some dread 
forest plague. So when poor Lyn- 
den, half heartbroken, drearily gave 
up his endeavour, and returned to 
the snug smoking-room at Lane’s, 
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he felt that it was all over with 
him, and that in vain—for who had 
not heard of the awful smash of 
Lynden and Co.?—might he seek 
amongst his fine-weather associates 
for one helping hand. But stay— 
there was one humble, but true- 
hearted man; one who had acted 
for many years in the various capa- 
cities of mother, father, doctor, pay- 
master, and nurse to many a world- 
tossed young gentleman-at-arms; 
one who, in this time of sore dis- 
tress, came to our poor hero as he 
was drearily sucking his last lonely 
cigar, and cheered him, and gave 
him good and sound advice. This 
was John, the time-honoured pro- 
tector of many a distressed subal- 
tern, and the excellent head waiter 
at Lane’s. 

‘I’m sorry to hear of your mis- 
fortune, Captain Lynden,’ said John, 

uiet, respectful tone, as he 
camel the room, ‘but I hope it’s 
not quite so serious. When will you 
please to have dinner, sir?’ 

* Dinner! Ugh!—I haven’t much 
appetite left for dinner, John. Never 
mind it just now ; but get me some 
brandy and soda. I’m regularly 
done up.’ 

*I wouldn’t drink brandy, sir. 
Shall I get you a glass or two of 
champagne instead ; it’s not so heat- 
ing ? suggested John. 

‘Very well; perhaps it will be 
better. And, I say, John, is Captain 
Mosscroft in yet?’ 

‘Captain Mosscroft, sir? He 
went down to the country to-day, 
and rejoins on Saturday without 
coming through town.’ 

‘The devil he does! What an 
unlucky beggar I am! He is 
my last hope. I don’t know what 
on earth to do now!’ 

*Wouldn’t it be best to rejoin 
your regiment at once, sir?’ quietly 
insinuated John. ‘ You would be 
better able to see your way there, 
and the colonel might be able to 
put you in the way of setting 
matters right. I'd try it, sir, if I 
was you. London is a dangerous 
place when one is out of sorts.’ 

‘ By Jove, I believe you're right, 
John! There's no good stayin 
here to be bullied by duns, an 
sneered and pointed at by a pack 





of d——d fellows. I'll be off by 
to-night’s mail.’ 

‘That is the best plan, depend 
upon it, sir; and I'll tell the cook 
to have a comfortable dinner for you 
at seven—and, sir—and excuse me, 
Captain Lynden — but if ten or 
twenty pounds or so—to go on 
with—— 

‘ Thanks, » John, baa hy but I’m 
amply suppli or the present. 
Though God only knows how I may 
be in a few days!’ And as the 
kind-hearted waiter left the room 
poor Lynden was quite overcome, 
and actually sobbed in the bitterness 
of his heart, as he contrasted the 
generous offer that had just been 
made him, with the coolness and 
contempt of those whom he called 
his ‘ intimate — ner 

Haggard, pale, ghastly, sic 
mind and body, Halse- Halse-Lynden duets 
up the following morning to the 
Royal Barracks, and going straight 
to his quarters, sent his servant to 
ask Mr. Montresor to step over. 

* Look here, Monty,’ he eagerly 
began, as Paul entered the room ; 
* don’t think I'm going to ask you 
to help me——’ 

‘I wish I could, old fellow, 
but——’ 

‘I know, I know. I don’t want 
you to—but I do want your advice. 
Two heads are betterthan one. I'll 
show you exactly how I stand, and 
then you can tell me what you 
think I ought to do.’ 

The liabilities, when set down in 
plain figures, presented a formidable 
array; for in addition to the 250l. of 
Garstein’s, there were other heavy 
debts which were urgently put 
forward for payment now that the 
failure of Lynden and Co. was pub- 
licly known. In fact, the i of 
Lynden’s commission would only 
just cover the total amount; and 
Montresor thought it most ‘likely 
that the creditors would press mat- 
ters, and force his friend to sell out, 
unless some sop could be at once 
thrown them, in the shape of a per 
centage on their several accounts. 
Garstein, for one, would be certain 
to have his bill protested, if it could 
not be renewed with first-rate names 
on its back. 

This was the rock on which the 
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ship would founder, unless it could 
be tided over by some unforeseen 
wave of good fortune. 

Montresor was a very poor man, 
and barely managed to ‘ hold on’ in 
the ‘Flaunters’ with his small 
mieans; and, besides, was engaged 
toa Miss Branston—a great friend, 
by the way, of Mrs. Halse—and the 
only money he had, was laid by to 
purchase his company. 

*But, Mosscroft? He'll renew 
the bill for me, I’m sure. I’ve often 
and often helped him at a pinch.’ 

Montresor shook his head. ‘ Moss- 
croft is a very good sort of fellow in 
his way, but you might as well try 
to pump honey out of a dunghill 
as to persuade him to risk a half- 

nny for you, or any other living 


* Well, I'll try him, anyhow, when 
he arrives,’ said Lynden, in a dogged 
tone; ‘and now, Monty, I must lie 
down. I’m fairly dead beat, and 


must have some sleep.’ 

Captain Mosscroft did not arrive 
in Dublin until late on Saturday 
_— and went almost immediately- 


The next morning a tap came at 
his door, and Halso-Lynden walked 
in. 


*I want to ask you, Mosscroft, to 
lend me your name to renew a bill 
of mine that Garstein holds.’ 

* Phew—my dear fellow—but how 
much is it? asked Mosscroft, who 
_—— ignorance for reasons of 


own. 

‘Only two hundred and fifty—for 
three months. I'll make it all right 
then or sell.’ 

‘Two hundred and fifty! My 
dear Lynden,—if it was fifty, now, 
or even one hundred, I could, per- 
haps, lend you the money; but a 
bill for such—really I——’ 

*Will you do it for me or not?’ 
asked Lynden, passionately. 

‘I really can’t, Lynden; but——’ 

*But you won't. Pah!’ snorted 
Lynden, in disgust, as he turned 
short round and walked out of the 
room, slamming the door violently 
behind him, and made for his own 

uarters. 


q 

In his rooms he found Garstein 
sitting, who had lost no time in 
following our hero—and closely 


examining the numerous duns that 
strewed the table. 

‘All up with me, my little skin- 
flint !’ said poor Lynden, who was 
now rendered quite reckless by his 
troubles; ‘ Mosscroft won’t do it, 
and so there’s nothing left for it 
but to send in my papers, and give 
you a cheque on my commission 
for your infernal bill, and then go 
to the devil my own way.’ 

‘ Mein Gott, Captain Lynden, don’t 
speak so. Berhaps in time all may 
be right. I vant de money, but 
only begause de money-market——’ 

* D——n the money-market, and 
you too! I don’t want any of your 
humbug now. Shove over that 
foolscap, and I'll send in my papers 
at once, and then write you a 
cheque. I suppose you wouldn't 
be satisfied unless you saw the 
letter actually go to the colonel ?” 

* Well, you see, Mr. Lynden——’ 

‘Oh, don’t bother me with your 
cursed nonsense! Here goes!’ And 
Halse-Lynden wildly began to write 
a formal application ‘ to be allowed 
to retire from the service by the 
sale of his commission’ This 
finished, he called in Giles, and 
despatched him with the papers to 
the adjutant. 

‘ And now, how shall I word the 
cheque for you? “ Gentlemen, 
please pay Louis Garstein——”’ 

** Out of de proceeds of my com- 
mission,” ’ the Jew was interrupting, 
when the door of the room was 
thrown open, and Paul Montresor 
came in. 

* What the deuce are you doing, 
Lynden ?’ 

* Oh, I’ve sent in my papers, and 
am giving this beggar a cheque 
for his money;’ and Lynden con- 
tinued writing. 

‘ But, stay—staya moment. Look 
here, Lynden; I dare say I shan’t 
want that purchase-money of mine 
that is lying at Cox’s,’ said Mont- 
resor, ‘at least yet awhile, so you 
can have the use of it.’ 

‘Oh, no, Monty; 1 couldn’t think 
of it. Heavens, man, it would ruin 
your prospects!’ 

* Not a bit of it. Look here, now. 
I'll give this fellow a cheque at 
once, and we'll talk over paying the 
others afterwards. Now don’t bea 
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fool, Lynden. If the worst comes 
to the worst, there is plenty of time 
to sell when I want be money.’ 

‘Oh, Monty, my dear fellow, I 
couldn’t—I can’t, and the tears 
fairly came to poor Lynden’s eyes. 

‘Oh, bother. It'll all be right, I 
dare say. Now you, sir, continued 
Paul, addressing the Jew, ‘here’s a 
cheque for your money. Now give 
me the bill, and take yourself off 
out of this,’ 

Garstein eagerly clutched the 
cheque, and having satisfied him- 
self as to its correctness, handed 
over Halse-Lynden’s original ac- 
ceptance, and departed from the 
room with much more glee than he 
had experienced when entering. 


‘My dear, how wil you are. 
And I declare your eyes are as red 
as if you had been crying!’ said 
Mrs. Halse, as Miss Branston got 
into her carriage for a drive in Hyde 
Park, towards the latter end of 
July. ‘ What's the matter, dear? 
continued the kind old lady, as she 
observed tears in the eyes of her 
young friend. 

‘It’s nothing, dear Mrs. Halse; 
but Paul—Paul—Mr. Montresor—’ 

*So that young man has been 
getting into a scrape, has he? I 
declare it’s quite dreadful the way 
young men go on in that soul- 
destroying, horrid regiment. There’s 
that scapegrace nephew of mine—’ 


‘Paul is in no dear 


Mrs. Halse,’ earnestly pleaded Miss 

Branston; ‘only Major Quintin is 

going to sell out, and Paul can’t 

— his company because— 
use——’ 


‘Because, I suppose, he’s i 
all his money. Foolish fellow! I 
declare I'm quite disgusted with 
him!’ 

‘Oh, my dear Mrs. Halse, in- 
deed, indeed it’s not his fault— 
and——’ 


And then the whole story of how 
the greater portion of Montresor’s 
money was spent came out, and Mrs. 
Halse was dreadfully indignant, and 
opened all the phials of her wrath, 
and—may we say it of such a fine 
lady ?—abuse, on her unfortunate 
nephew’s head. 

However, the result of it all was 

; and Mrs. Halse took care 
that Paul Montresor should not lose 
his chance of purchasing his step; 
and further, paid off all the claims 
against her graceless nephew, only 
insisting that he should exchange 
from the ‘ Flaunters,’ who were, as 
she informed the fair Lizzie Bran- 
ston, ‘a sadly dissipated set, my 
dear.’ 

Halse-Lynden is now in India, 
where he can cultivate his taste for 
horse-racing without very much 
detriment—in a pecuniary sense at 
least—to his prospects. 1. 

















ACADEMY BELLES. 


T really is hard on the critic 
(Whose work is completely cut out 

In the shape of review analytic 

Of what every picture’s about), 
To have—when he gravely would ponder 

The story each canvas there tells— 
His thoughts ever tempted to wander 

By groups of Academy Belles. 


In vain ‘ composition’ and ‘ colour ’ 
To judge-of he laudably tries, 
Till he wishes his feelings were duller, 
Or girls had not loadstones for eyes. 
On ‘drawing’ and ‘ chiaroscuro’ 
His mind for a moment scarce dwells, 
Ere it wanders to watch the demure row 
Of dainty Academy Belles. 


Oh, happy young Captain McCupid— 
Yes, happy and blest as a king! 
He votes the Academy stupid, 

But ‘ does’ it because it’s ‘ the thing.’ 
No thought about ‘ method ’ or ‘ model’ 
Disturbs him, serenest of swells,— 
There’s room in his weak, honest noddle 

For all the Academy Belles. 


Young Reredos, the curate, looks sainted,— 
On the nape of his neck rests his hat— 
He comes to see how they have painted 
The Bishop of This or of That. 
In winning the smiles of the ladies 
*Tis strange how a parson excels :— 
An idol our friend, I’m afraid, is— 
Yes, e’en of Academy Belles. 


While Stabber, that rising young artist, 
With genius, a beard, and long hair, 
Quite fails—and no joke of a smart is’t— 
In winning a glance from the fair. 
They think his ‘ Hypatia’ delightful— 
That head, there, with ears like pink shells— 
But, not knowing him, think 8. is frightful, 
These haughty Academy Belles. 


¢ 


The rooms they @ with their presence, 
With rustle of silks, and the glow 
Of gold-braided tresses, and essence 
Of sweetness wherever they go. 
Of Bond Street discourses the bonnet— 
Of Rimmel's the handkerchief smells— 
The face—is there powder upon it, 
Deceptive Academy Belles ? 








Academy Belles. 


In pictures of children they revel— 
Call Hayllar a duck and a dear, 
And Millais (when down to their level) 
The pet of all painters this year. 
They look upon Whistler as ‘ wasby,’ 
Think Goodall’s large canvases ‘ sells,’ 
Brett's exquisite finish is ‘ boshy’ 
With slangy Academy Belles. 


On fashion and art they come pat in; 
With ease they decide in each case :— 
Pass judgment on Sant and on satin, 
And estimate Landseer and lace. 
They talk about Phillip and flounces. 
On winsies, and Walker and Wells, 
With equal precision pronounces 
The voice of Academy Belles. 


Of harmony, colour, and keeping 
They’re ignorant—joking apart ; 

And a picture of Baby when sleeping 
They think is the highest of art. 

No faults of perspective or drawing 
Their pleasant illusion dispels ; 

No critical ‘ pishing’ or ‘ se ¥ 
Impresses Academy Belles. 


To endeavour to change their opinions 
Is really a task as absurd 

As trying to talk off their chignons, 
Or striving to get the last word. 

Their tastes are superior to strictures ; 
Their ardour no argument quells; 

Of course they know all about pictures, 
These darling Academy Belles. 


Well, let them : for who could be hard on 
Such beautiful judges as they ? 
We must eccentricities pardon 
That come in such charming array. 
Ad lib. let such loveliness chatter ; 
We silently bow to its spells: 
Art—truth— pshaw! now what can they matter 
Compared with Academy Belles ? 














T. I. 
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A PRACTICAL WORD ABOUT SWITZERLAND. 


Principally addressed to Visitors to the Paris Erhibition. 


EOPLE who have spent all their 
lives on a plain in the country, 

or in towns and cities, have yet a 
new sensation to experience, namely, 
the first sight of a mountain. By 
‘ plain’ I mean all which is not real 
mountain; it includes —aieeing 
und, picturesque scenery, downs, 
oa mo the humbler hills. All 
these may be charming in their way ; 
they wiil satisfy those who have seen 
nothing grander, they will please 
those who have visited sublimer 
landscapes, but they are not moun- 
tains. The mountain still remains 
a thing tobe seen. Prints, pictures, 
stage decorations, give only a faint 
idea of what it is; there is as much 
difference between them and the 
reality as there is between a photo- 
graph and its original in warm flesh 
aa blood. I have seen, even in 
dreams, more beautiful mountains— 


not in any way the images of those - 


beheld in waking hours—than any 
which pictorial representation ever 


produced. 

There is this difference between a 
merely picturesque and a truly 
mountainous country—let us say, for 
instance, between the prettiest parts 
of Devonshire and the grandest fea- 
tures of the Grampians—that the 
former lend themselves to the sketcher, 
the latter defy him. The former 
invite and encourage the artist’s 
efforts, the latter overwhelm his 
powers and make him confess his 
weakness. The lamented Stanfield 
and other great painters have won- 
—, well caught the pant 
aspect of the granite crag, the bur- 
nished area of the lake, and the 
showery curtain veiling the shrouded 

. But, asa rule, painters are 
obliged to give us the details, the 
accidents, the anecdotes (so to speak) 
of mountain scenery; the wivle is, 
I will not say beyond their grasp 
(becaus? poets grasp it, and every 
= inter is a poet at heat), but 

yond their.means of representa- 
tion. 


We have fine mountain scenery 
in Great Britain and Ireland. From 





the top even of Snowdon there is a 
grand le to be gazed at. 
Argyleshire and Inverness-shire have 
magnificent masses to show, which 
sometimes enjoy the great advan- 
tage of displaying their full stature 
at once, from the level of the sea to 
their topmost pinnacle. The com- 
position of Highland scenery is often 
perfect—put together to satisfy the 
most critical taste; and though the 
burns run bottled porter, the pecu- 
liarity is compensated for by the 
lakes, without which no mountain 
region is complete in beauty. Wit- 
ness the Pyrenees, whose lacustrine 
wealth is limited to a few small up- 
land tarns. The gaves and rivulets 
flow with liquid diamond, but the 
traveller searches in vain for the 
lake. : 

In the Permanent Exhibition 
which our planet has opened there 
is, however, something still more 
striking than an ordinary mountain, 
be it ever so majestic and colossal ; 
videlicet, a mountain crowned with 
eternal snow and surrounded wiih 
the consequences of eternal snow. 
These the United Kingdom does not 

And we are better without 
them, as far as our material welfare 
is concerned. With our dense and 
increasing population, taxing the 
ingenuity of agricultural societies 
to feed it, we no more want glaciers 
and avalanches than we want lions, 
tigers,and bears. We have noroom 
for them; we can’t afford to keep 
them. They are things worth be- 
nt acquainted with, neverthe- 
ess. 

‘And the practical word?’ the 
reader will ask. 

Here it is, at once forthcoming. 

If your means are limited to the 
supply of your daily bread and your 
half-yearly clothing, you must go 
on and on, where you are, thankful 
for your Sunday walk in the fields 
and your every-day enjoyment of 
God’s air and sunshine. The birds 
warble and the spring-flowers bloom 
for you as well as for your wealthier 
brethren. But if you earn or pos- 
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sess more than will afford those 
necessary supplies, you have two 
lines of conduct open to ae You 
may go on patiently plodding in 
business or entirely given up to 
penurious saving, adding more to 
more, heaping up riches in igno- 
rance of who will come to spend 
them, increasing your connections, 
harnessing a second horse to your 
carriage, supplementing your page 
with a footman or your footman 
with a butler, gradually mixing (not 
with people really above you but) 
with people living in more and more 
showy style, and so on until the 
end. This may be your beau-idéal 
of life as you wish it to and as it 
should be. 

In the other course which you 
are permitted to choose, if you can 
earn or economise a margin to your 
outlay, you may remember that 
there is intellectual as well as social 
life to be enjoyed; that there are 
books to be read besides day-books 
and ledgers; things to be considered 
besides balanced accounts; haunts 
to be frequented besides those of 
business or fashion; that if man 
made the town, God made the coun- 
try, and not only the country but 
the wide, wide world ; that if Art is 
long, Nature is eternal. In short, 
it may occur to you that, in the 
brief drama of life, in which the 
men and women are but players, 
the marvels, beauties, and mysteries 
of Nature may afford a few improv- 
ing and agreeable interludes. 

* And the occasion ?” 

Now. 

* And the means?’ 

Quite within your reach. If you 
ean afford to go to Paris, you can 
afford to go to seea mountain. If 
you can contrive to visit a moun- 
tain, you can manage to reach a 
snow-capped mountain. 

‘ And the time to reach it? 

Sometimes, I admit, less easy to 
command than money; but where 
there’s a will there’s often a way. 
The rail, without actually annihi- 
lating, has greatly abbreviated both 
space and time. And perhaps you 
can shorten your sojourn in Paris, 
not unwillingly, and without regret. 
Theatrical shows and restaurant 
dinners both pall on the appetite 


when made our daily bread. A 
general glance at the ibition is 
soon obtained ; to study it thoroughly 
would require a lifetime; and before 
— allotted term is up, you are 
jikely to confess to yourself, in se- 
cret, that = cash is going fast, 
that your head is in a whirl, that 
you have had enough of it and will 
not be sorry to get away, if only for 
the sake of a change. 

‘Such a state of things is very 
possible to arrive.’ 

I take you, then, at your word. 
Write home to your subordinates 
that you are likely to be absent 
(through unavoidable and most im- 
portant business) a little longer than 
you By = oy ore and y they 
must keep things pro i 
meanwhile, After Shaket, tenia 
of going to the play or improving 
your mind at acafé chantant, call 
for your hotel bill and pay it up to 
to-morrow morning. Pack in a 
basket a cold roast fowl, a pinch of 
salt, a loaf of bread, and a bottle full 
of half water and half vin ordinaire. 
So (although by no means eschew- 
ing them) you will be independent 
of railway refreshments. Then, 
early to bed, with the comforting 
reflection that you are making your 
escape from the Parisian maelstrém. 
What a relief! No more eddying 
round and round the monster 
meter! Fresh air, fair fields, bright 
vineyards instead ! 

It would be a waste of space, on 
the present occasion, to discuss the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
railways; they possess both in an 
eminent degree, and the former 
might be greatly increased to the 
benefit of the public if the compa- 
nies did not fear that their interests 
would be thereby affected. We 
therefore take them as they are. Of 
course you, & tourist pressed for 
time, cannot traverse long distances 
otherwise than by rail. It is Hob- 
son’s choice as to the means of con- 
veyance. Now, by rail, the most 
direct, as well as the most striking 
way of entering Switzerland, is from 
Paris to Neuchatel, by Dijon, Déle, 
and Pontarlier, taking care to do 
the bit between Déle or Pontarlier 
and Neuchatel by daylight. 

In French railway travelling your 
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lies, 
first class 


If, to save that expense, you travel 
second class, you are compelled to 
go by the ordinary omnibus trains, 
which stop at every little station ; 
and as in that case you renounce 
the saving of time, you may as well 
make the further economy of travel- 
ling third class. The difference of 
expense, when wide areas have to 
be swept over, is considerable. 
Thus, the difference between the 
first and third-class fares from Paris 
to Marseilles for one individual only 
amounts to 43 francs 60 centimes, 
or six days’ board and lodging. [At 
Marseilles, and at Lyons also, you 
can be well lodged and fed, ordinary 
wine included, in respectable and 
comfortable, though not stylish, ho- 
tels for 6$ frances per day.] It 
therefore becomes a matter of se- 
rious consideration for persons to 
whom expense is not utterly indif- 
ferent, and who care less to take 


their ease on the road than to ex-- 


tend both the swee 
tion of their tour, by which class 
they shall travel. Young men in 
company, with limited purses, will 
at once appreciate our sugges- 
tion. 

For economical reasons, the pre- 
sent writer mostly travels long dis- 
tances on the Continent third class, 
unless accompanied by ladies, Your 
travelling companions are no doubt 
a ‘mixture,’ which implies that you 
often meet, amongst them, well- 
informed, well-behaved, and agree- 
able people, particularly persons, 
both men and women, engaged in 
commercial pursuits. Rudeness is 
very rare; but is immediately put 
down by public protest. Tipsy men 
are less rare, but they are held in 
check by the same restraint. On 
the other hand, you get a capital in- 
sight into popular manners and 
ideas (supposing you understand 
the language) which you might have 
a difficulty in acquiring elsewhere. 
The great nuisance of French third- 
class railway carriages is the abomi- 
nable pipes and the still more abo- 
minable lucifer matches. For this 
there is no remedy; it must be borne. 


and the dura- 
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It is useless to attempt to stop it by 
appealing to authority. Smoking 
in third-class carriages, though con- 
trary to regulation, is an admitted, 
tolerated, established fact. You 
might as well beg your fellow-tra- 
veller not to breathe as not to smoke. 
‘If you can’t bear smoke, why don’t 
you go second or first class ? is the 
remark, spoken or unspoken, your 
request would give rise to. It is in 
the north of France, however, that 
the smoking mania attains its fullest 
development. The further you go 
south the less you are annoyed by 
the filthy fumes of foul tobacco. 

It is understood that nothing 
short of necessity will induce you 
to pass a night, or even great part 
of one, in a third-class carriage; 
but night-travelling in any class 
does not enter into our system. 

There are, however, what are 
called ‘ direct’ trains, intermediate 
in speed between the express and 
the omnibus trains, but going more 
nearly at the rate of the former than 
the latter, which do take second and 
third class passengers, but under 
conditions so confined and trouble- 
some as to render them of little use 
to the general traveller. To avail 
yourself of them, otherwise than by 
first class, you must take your ticket 
from Paris for enormous distances, 
At most stations along the road you 
cannot get into them except at the 
higher rates of payment. Moreover, 
during the present summer, ‘ direct’ 
trains are fewer than they were last 
year. So that, in fact, it comes, as 
just stated, to the choice between an 
omnibus (all three classes) and an 
express (first class only) train. 

f you follow our advice, you will 
avoid cheap excursion trains, and 
confine yourself to the ordinary 
trains of the time tables. True, the 
saving is sometimes enormous; but 
so also are the discomfort and the 
fatigue. For instance, this season, 
excursion trains for the Exhibition 
have run from Marseilles to Paris, for 
thirty francs there and back, third 
class, the regular payment for the 
same distance being 106f. roc. there 
and back. But fancy going all the 
way from Marseilles to Paris (five 
hundred and forty English miles) 
by ‘the slowest of trains, without 
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stopping, day and night, closely 
packed in an oven on wheels, com- 
pelled to sleep in a sitting posture, 
with hard boards for your easy chair 
and no pillow but your neighbour's 
shoulder! A pretty pleasure train 
to take your placein! And then, 
after this, the sight-seeing in Paris ; 
and then the return home in exactly 
the same style, not on the day or at 
the hour you would choose, but 
when the knell sounds for the train 
to carry you off precisely as a demon 
carries off a purchased victim when 
his time is up! It is enough to kill, 
not a horse, but a creature gifted 
with the strength of fifty horses. 

We also advise you to resist the 
temptation of circular tickets, avail- 
able for a month or so, issued at 
professedly reduced prices, with a 
given itinerary at any point of which 
you may stop. The offer is plaus- 
ible, and the scheme far preferable 
to the preceding; but we have cal- 
culated the difference between seve- 
ral of these pretended cheap tours 
and the price of ordinary trains, and 
the reduction made is very trifling 
compared with the loss of freedom it 
involves. With your route so laid 
out for you and your time so limited, 
it is very like travelling in a strait- 
jacket accompanied by a keeper. 
One of the great enjoyments of 
travel is the feeling of liberty it 
gives; not to mention the unex- 
pected excursions and branchings- 
off made on the spur of the mo- 
ment. But with one of these book- 
tickets stuck in your side-pocket, 
you are constantly reminded that 
you are not your own master; you 
are given in charge to the care of 
railway officers. ost equitem still 
sedet atra cura, and your doctor has 
told you to leave all care on the 
other side of the water. Better far 
is it to economise in some other 
way, and to know, on going to bed 
at night, that to-morrow morning 
* the world is all before you where 
to choose.’ 

On the line we are considering 
(Paris to Dijon: station, Chemin de 
Fer de Lyon, Boulevard Mazas) an 
omnibus train leaves Paris at seven 
in the morning, arriving at Dijon at 
4-51 in the afternoon. express 
train leaves Paris at eleven in the 


arriving at 5.30. It isa 


first and second class fares is 8f. 85c., 
or the price of a good dinner and a 
bed ; that between the first and third 
is 15£. 90¢., or the cost of a to be 
spent at Dijon or elsewhere. By con- 
sulting the latest published numbers 
of the ‘ Indicateur des Chemins de 
Fer’ (to be had for fourpence at the 
principal French stations) the reader 
can calculate the difference it will 
make to his pocket by travelling 
second or third class along ev 
other portion of his route. Wi 
the savings, he will be able to make 
more than one pleasant excursion in 
the course of his trip.* 

At Dijon, the rail divides. Instead 
of going on to Lyons, you branch off 
to the left, passing Auxonne (a for- 
tified town), Dédle, and Pontarlier, 
at either of which you can get a 
very supportable supper and bed. 
At Déle there is a quiet little inn 
deserving a favourable mention, 
within a stone’s-throw of the sta- 
tion, which is just the place to get a 
bait and a sleep in, and continue 
your journey fresh ‘next morning. 
Pontarlier is also convenient, but 
chilly; it is the most elevated town 
in France, being nearly three thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. 
If the earth were suddenly removed 
from under your feet, what a nice 
drop into the sea there would be! 

Soon after leaving Pontarlier, you 
cross the frontier. The watershed 
decides the territory. Where the 
brook trickles to the north, it still is 
France; when it runs to the south, 
it is Switzerland. We heartily wish 
you a bright, clear morning, to make 
the descent down the Val de Tra- 
vers; but whether seen for the first 
time in storm or sunshine, it is a 
thing not to be forgotten during 
one’s life: and when at last you 
catch the Lake, backed by the snowy 
chain of the Jungfrau, the picture 
is enamelled in your memory in 
colours that can never fade. 

Neuchftel is soon seen, with its 
lovely walks skirting the water’s 
edge. You breathe and gaze as if 

* See, for further hints on this subject, 
* Cheap Switzerland,’ in ‘ London Society’ 
for June, 1864, p. 504, 
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you were strolling along a seashore 
filled with gardens; — you there 
witness some of the changes wrought 
by the progress of modern civiliza- 
tion. New Zealand, the native 
Maori saying is,‘ As the white man’s 
rat has driven away the native rat ; 
as the yon fly drives away the 
native bl ttle; and as the Bri- 
tish clover kills the indigenous fern, 
so will the Maories disappear before 
the white men.’ In Switzerland, the 
native inhabitants are not likely to 
recede before any other invading 
race ; but as the steamer superseded 
the row boat and the sailing vessel 
on the lake, so is the railway super- 
ing the steamer. The little port 
of Neuchatel is all but, if not quite 
(when this is written) disused. 

And no one need regret the 
change. The rail is safer and surer 
than ‘the steamer, not to mention 
es ang Loss of life on the 

wiss lakes was not unfrequent; 
the times of transit always uncer- 
tain; and on the larger lakes, as 
those of Constance, Geneva, and the 


one we are now admiring, persons . 


subject to sickness at sea are just as 
sick when the waves run high. 

The steamers still plying on cer- 
tain lakes, as those of Thun and 
Brienz, not yet skirted by railway, 
may be regarded as temporary expe- 
dients whose days are numbered, 
although we may not be able to 
count the reckoning. It is a ques- 
tion of engineering, time, and money, 
not a question of possibility, when 
Switzer is to be riddled 
through and through by rails. 
But as Switzerland must become 
every year Liore and more the Play- 
ground of the World, and as there 
is nothing of the kind in the world 
to equal it as a harmonious and 
accessible whole, we must accept as 
inevitable the consequences of the 
Lo. of locomotion recently ef- 


‘ec’ 
Per contra, if we gain much in 
convenience, we lose something in 


romance. The Castle of Chillon 
shaved by frequent trains, its dun- 
geons re-echoing with the locomo- 
tive’s beat, and its halls hurried 
through by throngs of excursionists 
as fast as the showman can manage 
to drive them, are profanations that 
VOL. XII.—NO. LXVII. 


a vaical phil into poor Lord Byron’s 
At Neocbatd, there are two or 
three things which well deserve to 
receive your attention. One is the 
trip to La Chaux-de-Fonds by a rail- 
way which had the steepest gradient 
in the world—and may have still, 
but it is not likely, for one marvel 
so speedily outdoes another. Yes- 
terday’s discoveries are so ridicu- 
lously easy; to-morrow’s only are 
difficult. There is a comfortable inn 
at Chaux-de-Fonds which was (and 
may still be) a phenomenon of 
cheapness. The staple of the town 
is the manufacture of the delicate 
of watches, which are made at 
igh elevations where the cooler 
temperature allows the workmen to 
handle them with non-perspiring 
fingers. But the American civil 
war was a cruel blow to the Swiss 
watch and trinket trade. 
Neuchatel also offers you an op- 
portunity of trying your legs and 


well worth your undertaking. 
Tourists often ask the question 
‘ Which points of view are the best 
to visit? But about tastes, even in 
Alpine scenery, there is no rule to 
lay down, and no disputing. Some 
like one thing, some another; and 
every one has a right to stand up 
for his own favourite mountain. 
Some points“of view owe much of 
their reputation to their poten 
having visited littleelse. Those who 
have mounted no other eminence 
than the Rigi, will naturally believe 
the Kulm panorama unrivalled. The 
fairest way, therefore, would be to 
see them all. But even if a holiday 
lasted all summer, still summer is 
short, and Switzerland is long. 
Unfortunately, many of the finest 
views you may go to many times 
and yet not see, even in weather 
that would be called fine on the plain. 
On Keller’s map, heights com- 
manding remarkable views are 
marked with a star, thus*. But 
to render the indication yet more 
complete, he ought to have made 
two kinds of stars; one denoting 
panoramas with an immense, almost 
a boundless horizon and in which 
o 
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the grand objects of interest are 
very distant ; others, commanding an 
extensive but comparatively limited 
area, wherein, moreover, the leading 
beauties lie close at hand, within 
easier eyeshot. 

The practical value of this distinc- 
tion is, the knowledge that the first 
class of views, to show themselves 
properly, require a peculiarly trans- 
parent state of the atmosphere, 
which does not often occur. Too 
dry, it is hazy, and even becomes 
opaque when a certain mass of air 
is interposed between the eye and 
the object. Too moist, it may be 
suddenly curdled into mist or 
broken up into showers or storms. 
For this reason, the Chaumont and 
the Weissenstein views—the one 
just behind Neuchitel, the other 
near Soleure or Solothurn, which is 
within easy reach from Neuchatel 
by rail—are too far off for everyday 
display—much too distant for you 
ever tobe sure of them. Indistinctly 
seen, they are temptations to further 
travel ; incitements to extend your 
itinerary ; allurements to attract you 
onwards. When you can see them, 
and cannot go on to the Oberland, 
they make the water come into your 
mouth most cruelly. 

The Uetli, near Zurich, is open to 
the same observation. The immen- 
sity of area embraced by the pano- 
rama makes it all the more pre- 
carious. In Switzerland, the uncer- 
tainty of a view increases in 

roportion to the distance. The 
Sune view sometimes remains for 
weeks unseen. The Uetli has a 
reputation for clear sunrises; but 
when we happened to be at Zurich, 
the hazy veil was then so thick as 
to make it not worth the trouble of 
mounting. The days on which the 
Chaumont and the Weissenstein 
views are well seen, are far from 
numerous in the course of the year. 
In short, views like those are a lot- 
tery; but when you draw a prize, it 
is @ prize. 

In these expeditions, all the lug- 
gage you want is either a small bag 
or a knapsack, which will indicate 
your expenditure to be moderate, 
and ~— no an Se ne to 
cheap 8 or p you to get 
more cheaply lodged in dear ones. 


Up the Chaumont is a capital 
test-walk for young i If 
they cannot do that without being 
blown at the time and feeling weak 
in the hams three or four days after- 
wards, they had better not venture 
on any higher climbs. But the great 
secret of avoiding both those incon- 
veniences is to walk very slowly, 
particularly at starting. You may 
ride up to the inn on horseback; 
but by preferring that method to the 
ten-toe carriage, you incur an ex- 
pense of twelve or fifteen francs, and 
you lose the training. 

When we walked up the Chau- 
mont, the weather was fine—much 
too fine. The air was so dry that 
the distant snowy mountains were 
veiled with blue haze to such an 
extent that Mont Blanc was sup- 
pressed from the horizon. The rest 
of the panorama was composed of 
shadowy forms with no more dis- 
tinctness than black profile portraits 
or the ill-defined images of a dream. 
The details of the picture being thus 
concealed, the impression of its 
vastness was much diminished. 

This and the Weissenstein are 
afternoon views. ‘To see them well 
you must wait till the sun gets 
round, to throw its glare on the 
snowy flanks of the Alps, which 
face you. Consequently, in both 
these cases, sunrise hunting is quite 
a mistake. 

A breakfast for two, up the Chan- 
mont, costing altogether sf. 1oc., 
consisted of one bottle of wins, one 
cold fowl, one plate of ham, one 
= of preserved melon, butter and 

read, cotfee, and one small glass of 


cognac. Hrd | 

From the above it will appear 
that the Chaumont is quite worth 
trying, when you are so near it as 
Neuchatel is. Even without a guide 
you can hardly miss your way. 
Starting from old clock-tower 
gate of Neuchatel, there is a narrow 

ved lane, called the Rue de St. 
ean, between two walls. Follow 
that straight upwards, crossing, when 
you reach it, the high-road to La 
Chaux-de- Fonds, following a 
lane or path still upwards. It will 
take you without fail to the Chau- 
mont, where you will find an un- 
pretending but comfortable inn 
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within a quarter of an hour’s walk 
of the top. As to what you see 
when you get there, you oa: take 
your chance like other travellers. 
You will at least have enjoyed the 
air and the exercise. But all hill 
climbing, great and small, is a game 
of chance, in which prudence and 
forethought will sometimes have 
their influence, though hazard will 
often be the ruling power. No one 
can command or foresee the weather, 
however shrewdly he may eee 
and success, and even safety, in 

really Alpine expeditions, de —_ 

upon very slight variations of the 
weather rather than upon the abili- 
ties of the adventurers who engage 
in them. A young, light walker of 
no great pedestrian pretensions may 
on Monday easily ascend a mountain 
which on Tuesday will be altogether 
inaccessible to the ablest moun- 
taineers. Eminences commanding 
views within limited range are often 
covered by a day—or night—cap of 
mist, which will come on in half an 
hour, and take itself off when it 


pleases. How many hundreds and - 


thousands have been up the Rigi, 

and come down again without seeing 

more than the hotels at the top, and 

on respective pathways leading to 
em. 


Nevertheless, the Rigi is a delec- 
table hill, in spite of its uncertainty, 
its mendicants, and its extortioners. 
It is no more hacknied, worn out, 
or used up than is the seabeach in 
autumn or the forest in spring. A 
pleasant way of mounting is to start 
from Art, at the lower extremity of 
the lake of Zug; you will be shaded 
from the afternoon sun. Be not 
astonished if at Rigi Dachsi they 
charge you a franc and a half for 
half a bottle of wine, and try hard 
to induce you to sleep there, alleging 
as an inducement that you can easily 
start at two next morning. From 
this path you look down on the site 
of the village of Goldau, buried by 
an earthslip so suddenly that it 
crushed members of the same tra- 
velling party, sparing others. A 
bridegroom and his Phis bride walked 
mto Goldau; one was taken, the 
other left. A’ tutor and his pupil 
tried to enter the village; one was 
taken, the other left. 


But Nature soon hides her evil 
deeds, and covers her cruel catas- 
trophes. The sea smiles brightly 
over the sunken ship; the earth- 
deluge of Goldau an "the dead it 
covers will soon be hidden by a 
vigorous young pine-forest, sown 
over them as a winding-sheet by the 
pitying winds. 

m Rigi Staffel there is a de- 
lightful walk along the ridge of the 
mountain to Rigi Scheideck. You 
keep always up; up, up, up, with 
magnificent views on either side, 
and gentians by armfuls, and ferns 
by cartloads. Ifa shower comes on, 
it gives you a rainbow lying flat 
below on the mountain side, instead 
of spanning the upper heavens. 
The Rigi, you note, is an extremely 
Catholic hill, abounding with chapels 
full of graven (and horribly painted) 
images, and profusely sprinkled 
with crosses, great and small, at 
every point and on every eminence. 
At Rigi Scheideck is a good and 
reasonable hotel, where you may 
linger a while pleasantly, by night or 
by day, before stooping from your 
airy height. 

You descend to Gersau, at the 
water's edge of the Lake of Lucerne, 
by a most rapid slope, an intermi- 
nable staircase, excessively trying to 
the crural muscles. But for the 
open space in front, it is like crawl- 
ing down a chimney, or walking to 
the bottom of a well with one side 
open. The elevation of Scheideck 
being greater than that of Staffel, 
the dip down to the level of the lake 
is consequently deeper. 

Gersau, once the smallest republic 
in the world, but now ‘ annexed’ to 
the canton in which it is situated, 
is a village without streets and roads, 
and therefore without carriages. The 
houses communicate with each other 
by paths resembling garden-walks. 
A few horses are kept as curiosities, 
and to carry travellers up to Schei- 
deck; but the principal means of 
access to the outer world are boats 
and steamers. There are two hotels, 
an old established and a new one, 
at which the steamers call on alter- 
nate weeks; but as you are always 
at liberty to make your choice, we 
counsel you to try the new one. 

Gersau is one of the last retreats 

C2 
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of yoodle singing, for those who 
like it. There was, and probably 
still is, a fellow there giving wuts de 
poitrine—upper C’s from the chest 
—that would make an opera tenor’s 
fortune. He has a voice perfectly 
competent to crack a church bell ; 
but his performance is no more 
‘singing’ than were the serenades 
of the Jew’s cats apostrophised by 
Peter Pindar as ‘ Singers of Israel, 
O ye singers sweet.’ 

But we have slipped away some- 
how from Neuchftel, and must now 
slip back again, to leave it in proper 
form, i.c., by rail, which carries you 
smoothly and picturesquely to Berne, 
where there is plenty to see and do. 
Mere instinct will guide you to the 
platform where the Cathedral stands, 
and other sights; but we particularly 
recommend you to the Museum, for 
the sake of its models of mountain 
tracts in relief, and its — of 
rare creatures found in the country ; 
such as the Lammergeier or lamb- 
vulture, the bearded Gypaétos bar- 
batus (all the Lammergeiers have 
a tuft under the chin); the lynx of 
the Grisons, ungallantly styled there 
an Altes Weib, or Old Woman in 
winter, but in summer a Weib 
merely ; at three months old a little 
devil; at eight months a perfect 
demon; and that frightful fish the 
Silurus glanis, from the Lake of 
Morat, but white fleshed, really 
good to eat, and attaining a weight 
of seventy pounds, which there has 
been talk of acclimatising here. 

From Berne you glide gently 
onwards to Thun, the prettiest of 
little lacustrine towns, where you 
may either enjoy picturesque retire- 
ment or — the world as it goes, 
unseen. p arcades protect you 
from the beet aa the rain; green 
shutters and striped blinds keep out 
the glare of the sun; galleries 
draped with Virginian creepers lend 
themselves to shading and stage 
effect. Flowerpots abound in mul- 
titudinous windows, simply to give 
the fair Thunnese an opportunity of 
coming forward to pick off dead 
leaves; while every elevated corner 
is made to serve as a watch-tower— 
a sharp-sighted look-out, trellised 
with verdure—a peephole garlanded 
with foliage and flowers. No one 


appears poor in Thun, though we 

are assured there are poor in the 
secluded valleys. The lion of Thun 
is the view from the cemetery, to 
which you mount by a long covered 
staircase, composed of low steps fit 
for children’s feet. Half way up is 
@ landing-place, the centre of five 
diverging staircases, some running 
up and some down. 

Before and below you lies the 
lake, in one of the loveliest frame- 
works to be found on earth. Al- 
though so high above the level of 
the sea, vineyards prosper on the 


sunny slopes; and notwithstanding 
the immensity of its scale, the 
country has all the neatness of a 
well-kept park, or a well-watered 


garden. Allis bright. The lake is 
bright blue, the foot of the moun- 
tain bright , the Alpine peaks 
bright white. Softer hues of utmost 
richness gleam from the grey crags 
and the sombre pine-woods. 

A steamer still runs from Thun 
to Unterseen; but one of these days 
a railway will skirt the rocky shore. 
This steamer is a sort of moving 
theatre ; only instead of mechanists 
to change the scenery, the real 
acting sceneshifters are the men at 
the engine andthehelm. The deck 
of the boat is covered with regular 
seats, some looking forwards and 
others aft, with a back in the middle. 
It is an opera Pit, with a striped 
awning instead of a painted ceiling, 
and the glorious sun hung over- 
head to fulfil the office of a gas- 
lighted lustre. The attraction being 
great, this is crowded each morning 
with & fashionable audience, mostly 
— The clock strikes one, the 
bell rings, and the performance 
begins. Passing a chAteau in the 
stuck-up style of architecture, we 
drink in beauty with our eyes. How 
did the Swiss learn to harmonise so 
well the forms of their buildings 
with the character of their scenery ? 

Towards the head of the lake the 
mass of the mountains becomes so 
enormous that the clusters of cot- 
tages at their foot look like the 
dwellings of insects. And so you 
are safely landed at Neuhaus, whence 
omnibuses take you to Unterseen 
and Interlacken, thesheltere d centr 


of all things Swiss. 
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HOUSE HUNTING. 











WO months to quarter-day— 
should we give our landlord 


notice to quit? Our house had 
some faults, our ideal house had 
none—this decided the matter. We 
required a small detached house 
with gardens, stable and coach- 
house, two or three acres of grazing 
land, and near a town—above all 
things it must be a cheerful house. 
Ours was a town of some note: in- 
deed the house agent called himself 
the ‘East of England House and 
Estate Agency Office.’ Photographs 
of desirable residences adorned his 
walls; maps of the surrounding 


neighbourhood were spread before 
us. Whatever house we took he 
would extend to us the blessings of 
insurance. He proved that our 
town was the healthiest in England, 
except one, its advantages were set 
forth in a printed letter. He con- 
sidered the world divided into two 
classes—those who wanted 

and those who wanted to let houses. 
The printed list dwindled down to 
some five or six apparently suitable. 
House No. 1 was a good bouse but 
low and dull. Our experience leads 
us to believe people go out of their 
way to build country houses in dull 
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situations. The next we saw was 
inhabited by a gentleman who was 
at daggers drawn with his landlord- 
tenancy. The tenancy was most un- 
satisfactory: he had four landlords 
—the two brothers and the two 
sisters’ husbands, and what one 
promised the other objected to. 
There were three stacks of chim- 
neys; the two outer had fallen down 
and been rebuilt, the centre stack 
had not fallen down yet. The plas- 
ter of his bedroom ceiling had come 
down, and what day, do you think, 
his landlord sent workmen to repair 
it? The very day his children came 
home from school. Atour next at- 
tempt we found the husband and 
wife persisted in talking together. 
H. ‘The house was occupied by 
Mr. Jones, who left because——’ 
W. ‘ Here is a cistern containing 
three hundred gallons of water-——’ 
H. ‘He often says he wishes——’ 
W. ‘ You may think the neigh- 
bourhood of the cemetery an ob- 
jection——’_—s— H. ‘ That his busi- 
ness had allowed——’_W. ‘ But the 
funerals never pass the door——’ 
H. ‘Him to continue to reside——’ 
W. ‘In the kitchen garden——’ 
H. ‘ But he found that his early 
business hours——’ W. ‘ Which 
—_ weeding,’ &c., &. Why 
did a friend send us some dis- 
tance to see a house which was not 
to let? A tenant of an apparently 
suitable house, in reply to our in- 
quiry if it was dry, said ‘ sometimes.’ 

me landlord, to cover the damp- 
ness of the whole side of the house, 
employed a workman to wet it all, 
the morning of the appointed in- 
spection day, on the pretence of 
putting up new paper. We have 
run out our tether; the ‘East of 
England House and Estate Agency 
Office’ can aid us no further. Our 
first plan has failed, and with it our 
sanguine spirits. Our difficulties 
now loom dimly before us. We 
next open a ‘County Directory,’ and 
write to the house agents of the 
various county towns. Some do not 
answer, some reply they have no- 
thing of the class we want, one only 
holds out any hope. In inspecting 
this house we find our progress 
made easy ; the servants have been 
trained to meet us at pre-arranged 


points in our progress and bring to 
our notice all the advan This 
was a& V good house—but the 
land offered with it! In the midst 
of first-rate pasture land; why, oh! 
why, does our landlord take us to 
see those water privileges with 
islands of sedges at uncertain inter- 
vals? We will no longer trust to 
country agents, we will write to 
London men. The owners of the 
country houses recommended by the 
London agents do not answer our 
letters. Whatcan we do? Failure 
upon failure heaped! Give ts 
‘ Bradshaw’—we will take a tour. 
We arrive at a house in the suburbs 
ofa town. We waive minor objec- 
tions: after all the Epring in the 
cellar has been drained off; we talk 
to the landlord in the paddock about 
terms, when suddenly the ground 
trembles, we look round to find our- 
selves enveloped in steam—a rail- 
Way passes immediately at the back 
of the premises. In another house 
we hear voices in the drawing-room 
as the front door is opened; we like 
the house and we go tothe drawing- 
room to see the owner; the voices 
rise before our approach and die 
away as we enter the room. Alas! 
Mr. Knox has just taken the house. 
In our next essay the landlord 
limps. We feel convinced his lame- 
ness arises from rheumatism caught 
on the premises. At the next town 
we see two houses, one damp with 
no view, the other near a factory. 
We are advised to advertise in the 
local papers. We return home to 
do so :— 

* Wanted, in the Eastern Counties 
of England, a detached unfurnished 
residence, drawing-room not less 
than 16 x 16, coach-house and stable, 
fruit and kitchen gardens, with three 
or four acres (or thereabouts) of 
meadow land—orchard not objected 
to. The neighbourhood of a town 
preferred.—Address, A. B., 27, West 
Street.’ 

We receive several letters; the 
greater number are from other local 
papers giving us their terms for ad- 
vertisement ; some contain notices 
of houses we have already seen. 
We open communications. One of 
the most promising, after requesting 
reterence, ¢c., informs us he cannot 
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unfurnish unless he finds the tenant 
suitable. Are we expected to go to 
the north of England to see if we 
are considered suitable? Why was 
our advertisement answered if the 
house was furnished? Why do 
people exchange letters and then 
inform me they only want to sell? 


and advertisements. Our pride 
must havea fall. Perish visions of 
cows, pigs, and poultry! for us no 
carriage will wander in shady coun- 
try lanes, no fruit or kitchen gar- 
dens will repay our care—the apple- 
trees will blossom, but not for us 


their garnered store.—We live in a 
semi-detached villa at a watering- 
P.D. 


What is to be done? We have 
spent thirteen pounds in travelling 


A COMMEMORATION DIRGE. 


T is strange how slow my fancies 
Tangibility assume, 
As my eye throws restless glances 
On each fraction of the room. 


Faintly come the wonted sallies ; 
My ideas are void and rank ; 

In my hand a goosequill dallies, 
And the sheet beneath is blank. 


’Tis in vain that from the pewter 
Copious draughts I’m gulping down ; 
For my sorrow grows acuter, 
And my woes refuse to drown, 


Dreary is each recollection, 
From the Sunday evening when 
Al! the Broad, in its perfection, 
Was a crawling mass of men. 


Drear the memory of that session 
On a blister’d barge’s summit, 
When I watched the boats’ procession 
O’er the silver Isis come it. 


Drear the thoughts of those sarcastic 
Shouts which all my voice exerted, 
When a crew, enthusiastic, 
Softly, boat and all, inverted. 


And, with nonchalance assuméd, 
But with total dearth of hats, 

Out the crew shirks, black and humid, 
Like to Muses nine—or rats. 


Then the Theatre, resounding 
To commemorate the story 

Of the ancient founders founding, 
Sainted now in ‘ ghastly glory !’ 


And the cheers—and cheers additional ; 
And the screaming with delight ; 

And the jokes, that were traditional, 
At the man whose hat was white. 
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Deeper lies my sorrow. Deeper, 
Deeper far the canker lurks: 
Would I were some trancéd sleeper! 
(As they say among the Turks.) 
* 


» * * 


It was ata ball. Her dancing 
Was perfection. Every charm— 

Supple waist, and smile entrancing, 
And an arm, oh! such an arm! 


And intoxicate emotions 
Through my manly soul did pour; 
And the champagne flowed in oceans, 
And intoxicated more, 


Thus it was that when the morrow, 
Breaking o’er whate’er alive is, 

To the poor man brought his sorrow; 
And his soda unto Dives ; 


And to scouts, the crafty chuckles 
Of the youths who chapels shun ; 

And to sported oak the knuckles 
Of the unacknowledged ‘ dun.’ 


Thus, I say, when morning chilly 
Woke my spirit in my breast, 
Unto me there came a billet, 
In my tranquil place of rest. 


‘Sir, your future father, Moses, 
Has the honour to address you. 
May your path be one of roses ! 
May you both be happy! Bless you! 


* * . . 


Now, alone, beside my liquor, 
With my hands in either pocket, 

Do I watch the night-lamp flicker, 
Suicidal in its socket, 


Till its fate is consummated ; 
And, like Noah in the ark— 
As authentically stated— 
I’m deserted in the dark. 


Draw the moral—and the curtain. 
Never drink, and never choose 
Partners when their forte is flirting, 

And their ancestors are Jews. 


i 
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ILFRACOMBE. 


Tt was not at all pleasant, my last 

visit to Ilfracombe, last year. It 
was a Friday evening, I recollect, 
when I arrived, with the torturing 
reflection that I had only a couple 
of hours of the summer twilight to 
survey the place, and that having an 
unavoidable engagement at Pen- 
zance fur Saturday afternoon I could 
only find time for this hurried 
glimpse, and the brief pleasure I 
could allow myself would necessi- 
tate my travelling all night. But 
what wonderful glimpses those were 
which I obtained! ‘The first burst 
of the vast lonely sea, the Lilliputian 
harbour, the shadowy combes, the 
sweet embowered country lanes, 
where the air was almost languid 
with the perfume of roses and honey- 
suckle. A gentle rain came on, 
what time the shadows cloud it 
more deeply, and I sought my hotel, 
decent enough according to its 
lights but with a pervading element 
of horsehair. Eleven o'clock came 
and twelve ; I was sleepy and weary, 
but it was written in the fates that 
I was not to sleep that night. I was 
to pay dearly for the stolen joys of 
Ilfracombe, the flying visit, when 
time for visiting there was none. 
The steamer from Bristol to Hoyle 
was coming down that night, and I 
was to bea nger therein, and 
I caleulated that I should be able to 
reach Penzance by noon next day. 
But I had quite failed to compre- 
hend the horrors of the situation. It 
happened thus. Half an hour past 
midnight a sailor came from the 
pier and announced that it was time 
to go off to meet the steamer. A 
man took a lamp and preceded me 
down the rough slippery steps cut 
in the rock to the water's edge. A 
boat was waiting. Then we put out, 
some half-mile perhaps, into the 
sea. There was a frightful swell at 
the time. The situation was more 
en, and dramatic than often 

appens in a commonplace and con- 
ventional life; but still to be boxing 
about on a dark drizzly night, off a 
rocky coast, in a lonely boat, in a 
heavy sea, at about one o’clock in 


the morning, is, crede experto, some- 
thing of a very peculiar kind, and 
likely to make one ever afterwards 
vote in favour of the conventionali- 
ties. Soon the great lights of the 
steamer were visible ; she seemed to 
be ferociously bearing down with 
the intention of sailing over us; 
resently the boat was dancing about 
ike a cork in the wash of her 
waves. By-and-by I found myself 
on the deck of the steamer; and a 
man who was tranquilly smoking a 
cigar philosophically observed to 
me, ‘The last time I saw that sort 
of thing the boat was cut in half.’ I 
have since seen a paragraph in some 
local paper saying that this very 
boat, or one just like it, actually was 
swamped in going off to this or 
some other steamer. I am glad it 
was not my case, in that heavy sea, 
that dark night. I kept my engage- 
ment at Penzance on the Saturday, 


_ but so far from the Aa@c olim mami- 


nisse juvabit theory being correct I 
always look upon that night’s voyage 
off the North Devon and North 
Cornwall coast with intensest horror. 

I resolved to revisit Ilfracombe, 
and to revisit it at my leisure. 
Lately a lady descanted to me, most 
eloquently, of the beauty of the North 
Devon ‘shores. She had been there, 
she told me, on her bridal tour, and 
in these cases I fear it is rather dif- 
ficult to discriminate between the 
faithful rendering of the artist and 
the emotional reminiscences of the 
bride. But common fame and one’s 
own impressions are enough without 
the heart-coloured descriptions of 
bridal pairs such as numerously 
wander along this noble shore. So 
I am taking things leisurely, and all 
the mornings I have enjoyed the 
luxury of lounging on sofas, reading 
a novel, taking brandy and seltzer 
water, listening to pretty girls talk- 
ing about sea-anemones, shells, ro- 
mantic walks, and ritualism, and 
hearing an amusing card tell of his 
experiences at Heidelburg,—how Ba- 
varian beer beats all other beer, how 
an old professor never lectured on 
anything else but Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ 
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and how the students with their 
blunted rapiers generally contrived 
to slash the human nose. It was a 
great mistake to do Ilfracombe 
otherwise than thoroughly. As a 
future rule in life, let me always 
aim at doing too little than doing 
too much, and ‘let no peripatetic 
philosopher be so’ unphilosophical 
as to think that he can ‘do’ Iifra- 
combe in a couple of hours. Let 
him wait till he can do it leisurely. 
I am glad to find myself here again, 
and with plenty of time on hand. It 
does not very often happen in this 
brief, hurried life, that Yarrow be- 
comes Yarrow Revisited. Also let 
me say that my surroundings are 
agreeable. Since I was here last a 
vast hotel has sprung up like an 
Aladdin’s palace. It is one of the 
most magnificent of its kind, and of 
an imposing magnitude for a little 
town like Ilfracombe, but I presume 
its promoters have taken the mea- 
sure of the growing popularity of 
the watering-place. Its dining-room 
is a vast hall, as large as the re- 
nowned salle 4 manger of the Louvre 
Hotel or the Grand Hétel. The 
drawing-room is as delightful a salon 
as those so favourably remembered 
by most of us in South Switzerland 
and Italy. Our insular stiffness 
and angularity has given place to 
that grace and elegance which some 
of our latest large hotels have bor- 
rowed from the Continent. There 
are more than two hundred rooms 
in all, good grounds, and a delight- 
ful marine prospect from the win- 
dows. The list of prices, as com- 
pared with most hotel tariffs, is 
moderate. When the hotel is filled 
with guests it will hold a very large 
proportion of the visitors in IIfra- 
combe. The ordinary drawback ofan 
English watering-place is the isola- 
tion of visitors, the want of cheerful 
intercourse and generalsociety ; butif 
the hotel plans attain their merited 
success the social character of Iifra- 
combe will have changed for the 
better, and it will not only be one of 
the most picturesque but one of the 
gayest and most cheerful of water- 


ing-places. 

It must be owned that in itself the 
town of Ilfracombe is not of the most 
sheering and attractive kind. Its 
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main street realizes the ‘long, un- 
lovely street’ of Tennyson, many 
second-rate inns, shops moderately 
good, and buildings in the equally 
repellant positions of construction 
and destruction. There are a few 
public edifices; markets built ter- 
race-wise on the hills that climb 
from the sea to the town; public 
reading-room not over well supplied 
with periodicals; public baths; all 
of which put together would not 
make up the size of the new hotel. 
There are also two churches, and 
chapels in great abundance; the 
Iifracombe mind has manifestly a 
great proclivity towards ecclesias- 
tical distinctions. Ilfracombe is not 
a gem set in a rude casket, but it is 
something rude and unformed set in 
the loveliest and most glorious of 
caskets. There is indeed something 
very well worth observation in the 
local and provincial notes of the 
little market town; the animated 
country groups ; the fishermen; the 
unwonted apparition of a mail 
coach; the gay promenadings of the 
visitors and local gentry. Otherwise 
the place is dull. The main occupa- 
tion of the inhabitants is to let lodg- 
ings, and those who don’t let lodg- 
ings themselves turn house agents for 
those who do. The charm of IIfra- 
combe lies in its environs, which in 
some respects are unique We will 
first take a remoter and next a nearer 
view. Looking over the northern 
waters you will be able to discern 
the line of the south coast of Wales. 
There is the great opposite rock of 
the Mumbles, and there the smoke 
_ oe to the town of Swansea. 
Big hteen miles off is Lundy Isle; 
if you like boating and do not 
mind the heavy groundswell of these 
waters, it will interest you to explore 
one of the smallest, most secluded, 
and most inaccessible of our islands. 
It is nearly surrounded by high and 
inaccessible rocks, and in rough 
weather it is not always possible to 
effect a landing. We have heard 
some curious stories as to the diffi- 
culty of Speen pe em legal processes out 
. It was strongly fortified in 
the Stuart times, ro long held out 
for a Charles. Sportsmen go 
over on Sunday early in the season 
on account of the snipe and wood- 
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cocks, and it is a favourite resort of 
the gannet. In the breeding season 
the cliffs are covered with seafowl, 
and to take gulls and pluck their 
feathers is a regular occupation of 
the summer. ‘The island is bur- 
rowed with rabbits, and there is a 
little island on the south famous for 
rats. ‘Rat Island’ has the old 
aboriginal black rat, which once was 
the prevailing rat in this country, 
before the Hanoverian rats came 
over in the ship which brought 
King George from Hanover and 
conquered all other rats save such 
few as still linger out here. 

A curious event happened to 
Lundy in the French wars of Wil- 
liam III., which properly belongs to 
English history, but from the insig- 
nificance of the locality is generally 
omitted. It will be interesting to 
quote the story. A ship of war, 
under Dutch colours, anchored in 
the roadstead, and sent ashore for 
some milk, pretending that the 
captain was sick. The islanders 
supplied the milk for several days, 
when at length the crew informed 


them that their captain was dead, 
and asked permission to bury him 
in consecrated ground. This was 
immediately granted, and the in- 
habitants assisted in carrying the 


coffin to the grave. It appeared to 
them rather heavy, but they never 
for a moment suspected the nature 
of its contents. The Frenchmen 
then requested the islanders to leave 
the church, as it was the custom of 
their country that foreigners should 
absent themselves during a part of 
the ceremony, but informed them 
that they should be admitted to see 
the body interred. They were not, 
however, kept long in suspense ; 
the doors were suddenly flung open, 
and the Frenchmen, armed from the 
pretended receptacle of the dead, 
rushed with triumphant shouts upon 
the astonished inhabitants, and made 
them prisoners. They then quick] 
—— to desolate the islan 
hey hamstrung the horses and 
bullocks, threw the sheep and goats 
into the sea, tossed the guns over 
the cliffs, and stripped the inhabi- 
tants even of their clothes. When 
satisfied with plunder and mischief, 
they left the poor islanders in a con- 


dition most truly disconsolate. This 
incident deserves to be more widely 
known than itis: rarely even in the 
annals of warfare do we hear of 
such sacrilege, perfidy, and gra- 
tuitous cruelty. 

It is worth while yachting over to 
Lundy, if only to gain acquaintance 
with what we are told is its especial 
charm—its perfect purity and fresh- 
ness of colour. ‘In few other places 
does one see such delicate purples 
and creamy whites, such pure greens 
and yellows.’ Yachting off Ilfra- 
combe must be pleasant enough for 
those who like it: there is also a 
remarkable number of steamers 
working to, fro, and across the 
British Channel. I have just heard 
at the table d’héte a most absurd 
story of a yachtsman, which, though 
grotesque, is worth while mentioning 
as veracious. Some man, who had 
been out on a yachting cruise, gave 
himself the liberties of a tar who 
had come on shore, and having 
drunk quite as much wine at dinner 
as was good for him, retired to 


. some room within ear-shot, where 


he audibly continued in a state of 
uproarious merriment till a late 
hour. I forget whether he was 
staying at an inn oracountry house, 
but, anyhow, he was greeted next 
morning by a pretty, laughing-eyed 
girl with the sumple but astonishing 
speech, ‘ J guess you had hot coppers 
last night? As Ido not know that 
she was a Devonshire girl, perhaps 
we had better assume that she was 
an American. The effect upon the 
yachtsman was immense. He took 
a deep breath, and then he made a 
deep resolve. He made up his 
mind that he was bound to marry 
that girl, and he accordingly married 
her within six weeks. She has 
made a good mother to a lot of 
children, and altogether came out 
of it much better from—in fact, from 
such an exceedingly vapid speech. 
Now, in speaking of the Iifra- 
combe localities, which really make 
up Ilfracombe, it will be necessary 
to draw the line somewhere, and 
not go off into a tempting general 
disquisition on the coast of North 
Devon. I take the places within 
the easy compass of a day’s walk or 
ride; such places as are included 
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within a useful little map and plan 
of the neighbourhood, published in 
the town, and which the tourist 
should get. We will first take the 
westward side. If you are going to 
or from Barnstaple there are two 
roads, and if you have the oppor- 
tunity you should take both; but if 
you are in a hurry come on by the 
hotel omnibus; but if you are at 
leisure, take the mail coach, which 
comes to Ilfracombe by way of 
Braunton, for the sake of delivering 
the bags; and this is the most 
picturesque road of the two, and 
you sweep through a wild, lovely 
valley, which suits very well with 
the story of an awful murder which 
was committed here many years ago. 
From Barnstaple, if it is permitted 
you by the Fates, do the remarkable 
bit of railway that will take you to 
Bideford, drop down to Clovelly, 
wind round Hartland, and do the 
Cornish coast to Boscastle and Tin- 
tagel. But, restez 14, as the French 
postilions say; curb your aspiring 
notions, my literary friend, and con- 
fine yourself within the comparative 
limits of Ilfracombe. Then take 
the lane south of the church, and 
go out to the valley of Lee, Morthoe, 
Barricane Cove, and Woollacombe 
Sands; we will call it five miles 
and a half or six miles. Morthoe 
is a name of evil omen. Just off 
the Point is the Morte or Death 
Stone, where year by year some 
vessel or other is wrecked: in the 
winter of 1852 no less than five 
vessels were lost here. It is a 
Devonshire legend that if a lot of 
women could be brought together 
who have their husbands utter 
slaves to their wills, they and they 
only would be able to remove this 
death-fraught rock. There is a 
famous view from the Warren, at 
the north end of Morte Bay. Morte 
church is very ancient, part of it 
belonging to the Early English date. 
Here fled Tracey, the murderer of 
Thomas a Becket, hidden in a 
cavern, and fed by his daughter for 
a fortnight. He was banished out 
here, and the story long went that 
on stormy nights his voice might be 

eard wailing across the Woolla- 
combe sands. Barricane Cove is 
deservedly: a favourite resort, the 


beach being almost entirely made 
up of shells; although, to check 
undue expectation, it should be 
added that the shells for the most 
part have been broken by the force 
of the waves. Here Mr. 
enumerates some very rare i- 
mens. The ‘ beautiful oceanic blue 
snail ’—Janthina communis is some- 
times worked up alive in large 
quantities, together with the Villula 
limbosa, on which the ianthina is 
ee to feed during its voyage. 
must here remark that it is not 
very much use in coming to Ilfra- 
combe unless you have some little 
taste for natural history. Socially 
it is everything here. You are 
hardly fit to live unless you know 
everything about anemones. Nearly 
every house, I suppose, has got its 
aquarium. You are at any moment 
liable to remarks about zoophytes 
like the madrepore and poly 
wild flowers like the fen lavender 
and wild balm, seaweed like the 
— spe hyra laciniata, The 
ple are learned about 
Pewee They gather and cook 
the laver and the other thing, al- 
though the South Devon people will 
not eat the laver as the North Devon 
people do. Many people like it very 
much; her gracious Majesty is 
accredited with a special taste for 
it; and though it does not lock very 
tempting when cooked, and the 
brilliant green colour is lost, yet it 
eats very well with condiments. 
Let me strongly advise my friends 
to bring down with them a set of 
natural history books if they would 
fully enjoy this marvellous coast, 
and, what is still more important, 
‘be in the fashion.’ You should of 
course procure Mr. Gosse’s Devon- 
shire book, for it was at Ilfracombe 
that he made many of his most 
striking discoveries. Another book 
to be recommended is‘ A Naturalist’s 
Rambles on the Devonshire Coast.’ 
But there are a certain brother and 
sister, Charles Kingsley and Mrs. 
Chanter, who have done a great 
deal for the natural history of this 
region. Mrs. Chanter inscribes her 
beautifal little work ‘ Ferny Combes,’ 
to her parents, the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley (late rector of Chelsea) 
and Mrs. Kingsley, ‘as a small 
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token of the gratitude due to them 
for oouaing and fostering in their 
children a love of natare and 
beauty.’ Her little work, as indi- 
cated by the title, is chiefly devoted 
to ferns, but has some charming 
descriptions of scenery. Mr. Charles 
Kingsley’s ‘Glaucas,’ as far as lo- 
cality goes, is rather concerned with 
Torbay than with the north coast, 
but his book, as well as his sister’s, 
Mrs. Chanter’s (whose ‘ Over the 
Cliffs’ is a good seaside novel), are 
admirably adapted for awakening 
an initial taste in these matters. 
Mr. Chanter, the vicar of Ilfracombe, 
has a name held in deserved respect 
and repute in the western country. 
His ancient parish church, though 
on high ground, and inconveniently 
removed from the town, is a most 

icturesque object in every way, and 
has lately been restored, though 


— not so perfectly as might 
wished 


We have come back from our 
eastward rambles, and before we 
start for the west, like the wise men, 
we Will rest and be thankful a while 
in our quarters. My window in the 


hotel overlooks Wildersmouth, at 
the distance of a few yards, the 
estuary of the sparkling little brook 
the Wilder. At low water it is a 
diminutive valley of rocks, and at 
high water the imperious tide, vio- 
lently chafing against them, throws 
up fountains of foam. Close by is 
the sea-walk round Copston Hill, 
the public promenade, which is the 
joy and delight of the people of 
Tiford’s Combe. It is a marvellous 
piece of natural masonry, & path 

in the rock, which form 
seats sheltered by the hill behind 
you with the waves dashing against 
the rocks, the path being perfectly 
safe though apparently perilous. 
It is a most cheerful sight to see 
the natives and visitors flocking to 
this wonderful walk, a never-failing 
source of health and enjoyment. 
Then you make your way down 
into the harbour, a recess that must 
originally have been of a most ro- 
mantic character, and is protected 
by its natural ramparts of rock. 
This little port has a consequence 
of its own entirely go of 
the caprices of fashion. the wars 


of Edward ILL it sent out six times 
more ships than the Mersey; that 
is to say, Ilfracombe ished six 
ships and Li | only one ; the 
relative position is now much more 
than inverted. Thirty years ago, a 
sailor told us this morning, lifra- 
combe was a great place for fishing, 
but now the fishing has altogether 
fallen off; Mr. Bertram would pro- 
bably say that the waters had been 
overfished. A number of pots is set 
for crabs and lobsters, but not much 
is done this way. Just above the 
harbour is Tantern Hill, and the 
guardian chapel of St. Nicholas 
used to look down from it and keep 
watch and ward on the little port, 
exhibiting from time immemorial a 
beacon light to avert the dangers of 
this rock-bound coast. You may 
still trace the outlines of the chapel ; 
it has a quaint lighthouse, and is 
now used as a reading-room. Now 
for a few words on the bathing, 
always a most important considera- 
tion in a watering-place. A most 
convenient tunnel pierces enormous 
rocks and conducts you into twin 
coves, that on the right forming the 
bathing-place for ladies. This is a 
most remarkable spot, fit for Diana 
and her nymphs. ‘The background 
consists of stupendous cliffs, and 
across the yellow sands is an almost 
circular basin, where art has cun- 
ningly helped nature, where the 
water never fails, but its of 
bathing at the ebb of tide. Mrs. 
Trollope, the mother of the king of 
the circulating libraries, says: ‘ I was 
wont, though no sea-bather, to repair 
to itearly and late withsome favourite 
volume in my hand, which rarely, 
however, succeeded for ten minutes 
together in withdrawing my eyes 
from the deep-green sea, with all its 
battery of rocks surrounding the 
delicious basin for ever y for 
the bather’s use.’ The green to the 
left leads to the bathing-place for 
the unworthy sex, and in various 
other quarters they will also find 
facilities. The people of Ilfracombe 
think that all their arrangements 
would be perfect if they could only 
get a railway, which has been con- 
stantly before their eyes and baffling 
them for many years ; but I 
confess I shall not be disappointed 
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if they are cheated of their hopes in 
tuity. 

he Ilfracombians are very anx- 
ious to establish their town as a 
place of winter resort. I am sure 
I have no objection. Iam notsure, 
however, that they do so on proper 
grounds, and that they fully under- 
stand the strength of their own 
position. The climate may be ad- 
mnitted to be delightfal. Itis,I am 
told, unusually equable in its cool 
summers and warm winters. It 
‘combines,’ says Charles Kingsley, 
‘the soft warmth of South Devon 
with the bracing freshness of the 
Welsh mountains, wherein winter 
has slipped out of the list of seasons.’ 
More than anywhere else you may 
observe at Ilfracombe houses trel- 
lised with veronicas, laurustinas, 
and the more delicate roses. ‘ During 
the absence of high winds,’ to quote 
a paper put forth by the Town 
Improvement Committee of Ilfra- 
combe, ‘the climate is doubtless 
equal, and in some respects supe- 
rior, to that of Torquay in cases of 
pulmonary diseases.’ Now it is 


curiously true that the winter which 


is just over has been more favour- 
able at Ilfracombe than at Torquay. 
They have had an astonishing quan- 
tity of snow and storm at Torquay, 
and very little at Ilfracombe. But 
this is altogether abnormal, and on 
the whole Torquay has a very dif- 
ferent and a much milder climate. 
The real argument for Ilfracombe 
is that its climate is very different 
from Torquay, and thatthe difference 
is in its favour. Instead of depre- 
ciating ‘the high winds, Ilfracombe 
ought to make capital out of them. 
Some time ago I travelled up to 
London with a very clever physician 
who had retired from practice, and 
he gave me his conviction that a 
bracing climate and not a mild cli- 
mate is the proper scene for an 
invalid. He instanced the case of 
some one who had gone to Russia 
for the chest. I meta relative once, 
going to winter in the bleakest and 
northernmost part of England, and 
with frightful symptoms. I was in 
the greatest alarm on his account, 
and implored him to think of the 
suuth of Europe. He however 


sisted in his insane design: re- 
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covered. So far as I can make out, 
having given some little attention 
to the subject, Torquay gives the 
most rest and relief in a hopeless 
case; but when the pulmonary 
affection is only apprehended or 
incipient, the more eee climate 
of Ilfracombe would in all pro- 
bability be the better for an invalid. 
It would not at all surprise me 
therefore if Ilfracombe became a 
winter sanatorium, and I heard in- 
cidentally in the course of last 
winter that several medical men 
were recommending it as such.~ It 
has all the advantages of an oceanic 
climate, the ozone and particles of 
saline. 

But we must look eastwards after 
lunch. I have just asked the waiter 
what he had for my lunch, and he 
suggested cold salt beef. Observing 
that I looked rather despondent, 
the thoughtful creature, from the 
unprompted workings of his own 
conscience, has just sent me in cold 
duck, lobster salad, and new pota- 
toes. Refreshed with this light re- 
past, and some capital St. Emilien, 
I invite my readers to accompany 
me on donkey or pony, in a trap, 
or only in imagination. Justa mile 
from the town is Watermouth, 
where a Gothic castle is screened b 
rocks; a vale is shut in by muc 
splendid timber, while a rivulet 
sparkles through the grass to the 
wild cavernous cove, where it finds 
its exit. Close by is Small Mouth, 
with its two caverns, where you 
get a pretty view of the little bay of 
Combe Morten. This bay is so shut 
in by rocks that it might easily be 
converted into a harbour, but the 
idea, though continually entertained, 
has never taken definite shape. 
These romantic spots ought also to 
be looked at from the sea. We will 
not on this occasion go farther than 
the Hanging Stone, which is the 
boundary mark of St. Martin’s 
parish, and equally so of our pre- 
sent rambles. It is so called ‘ from 
a thief who, ane See a sheep, 
and tied it about his neck to carry 
iton his back, rested himself for a 
time upon this rock, until the sheep, 
struggling, slid over the side and 
strangled the man.’ The legend, 
however, is not peculiar to this 
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region. In all very remarkable 
scenery you will find a Devil's 
Bridge, a Lover's Leap, or a Hang- 
man’s Stone; the legends belong to 
acycle and do not admit of much 
variation. The general character of 
the llfracombe coast gives you an 
incessant variety of scene. There 
is no long succession of mural pre- 
cipices, although every now and 
then you encounter a commanding 
cliff. The ever-changeful aspect 
arises from a succession of eleva- 
tions and depressions. Herea rocky 
headland rises; here a deeply-cleft 
ravine subsides. ‘Lhen you get 


masses of rock, sullen and heavy; 
presently a streamlet sparkles 
through the turf to some deep re- 
cess of sandy beach. Now the land 
breaks into undulations or rises into 
wooded hills, presently changing 
into valleys or shadowy combes. 
* So the dark coast runs whimsically 
eastwards, ing from one shape 
to another like a Proteus, until it 
unites with the massive sea-front of 
Exmoor.” Of Exmoor we have 
somethiug to say, but the subject is 
so important that we reserve it for 


@ separate paper. 








THE DEATH OF LYSIS. 
« Wealthy, beautiful, and young, he wearied of life, and died.’ 


I WOULD pass away from out these stifling regions 
Into the golden galleries of the gods ;— . 

All unencompassed by the woes, in regions 

That clothe and ‘rammel me with earthly sods. 


I look my last up to the purple hill, 


And see the vine-leaves glisten in the sun ; 


Whi 


ing voices seem my ears to fill, 


And the world is growing drear and dun. 


I cannot bear these hateful flickering shadows 

That curl into my hair, and on my cheek; 

Have they no words in which to speak their message ? 
Why will they witch me with their wanton freak? 


I cannot bear this shifting blinding sunlight 
The wild uncurtained west threws over me; 
I long to dwell in the calm silent twilight, 
The solemn temples where the great gods be. 


My life has burdened me with many pleasures ; 
They haunt, as sorrow now, my fleeting peace: 
Shall death let me prize again my treasures? 
Shall death make sickness of the heart to cease ? 


A strange voice from the night is near—I feel it 
Thrill through my veins and quicken my slow heart; 
Turn my dead face to the melodious twilight, 

The world and I do very well to part. 
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MR. FELIX GOES TROUT-FISHING. 





“‘r7U neuen Ufern lockt ein neuer 

Tag.” Mr. Felix began to grow 
weary of his horses, and hungered 
for a new amusement. He rebelled, 
sometimes with savage emphasis, 
against that process of idealization 
by which Mrs. Felix would trans- 
form him into a royal hunter of the 
stag; and hinted, in no gentle man- 
ner, that she had better burn her 
English history, and not make a 
fool of herself. She saw this vacil- 
lation with profound grief. Her 
highest hopes had been realized by 
the brilliant exploit of her husband 
in being in at the taking of the 


deer ; although it seemed to her very 
shamefal that she should not have 
been allowed to hang up a pair of 
antlers in the hall. 

*There’s no more deer to run 
after, he said, with ungrammatical 
force ; ‘and what’s the use of nag- 
ging? I tell you my name is Samuel 
Felix, and not William Rufus; and 
what’s more, I’m going to try trout- 
fishing, as a far more sensible thing 
than galloping over muddy fields 
after a lot of nasty dogs.’ 

Accordingly, Mr. Felix came up 
to town, and there launched into 
boundless extravagance in the pur- 
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chase of such a collection of rods, 
lines, reels, flies, and treatises on 
the art of fishing, as surely never 
before threatened the instant clear- 
ance of all English rivers. Nothing 
which human ingenuity, or the 
fishing-tackle maker's art could de- 
vise, was wanting in my friend’s 
superb list of preparations; and, 
burdened by this armful of miscel- 
laneous implements, he made his 
way back again into Kent. 

For a week I heard nothing of 
him. At the end of that time I 
found him, one warm afternoon, 
busily engaged in throwing a fly- 
line across the lawn in front of the 
Beeches. 

‘Everybody thinks he can throw 
a fly until he tries, said he. ‘ Now, 
do you see that bit of paper lying 
there?’ 

He swept the rod forward from 
his left shoulder, and the point of 
the line dropped within two inches 
of the mark. I was surprised at his 
proficiency. 

‘It bas taken mea week’s constant 
practice to do that,’ said he, proudly ; 
‘and to-morrow, as. you know, I’m 
going to put my skill to the test.’ 

‘But what have you got at the 
end of the line?’ I asked, noticing 
one or two small black specks. 

‘Oh,’ he said, ‘these are two or 
three split shot, just to steady the 
line as it falls, you know. I wasn’t 
told to do so by any book; but 
you've no idea how it guides the line 
against the wind and weather, and 
enables you to drop the fly precisely 
where you want.’ 

‘It is a beautiful arrangement,’ I 
said to him, ‘for fishing on the 
lawn ; and doubtless to-morrow the 
trout will be grateful to you for 
giving them such plain notice of the 
arrival of an artificial fly.’ 

* You'll see,’ he replied, confi- 
dently, ‘how gently I shall drop 
lead and hook and all over their 
noses.’ 

In-doors, Mrs. Felix was in a mood 
of mingled melancholy and sulks. 
As we entered, she asked her hus- 
band, with some asperity, when he 
was going to take his trash otf the 
table, to allow tea to be brought in. 
The ‘ trash’ turned out to be Mr. 
Felix’s splendid collection of flies, 
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which, for purposes of comparison, 
he had taken out of his book, and 
arranged side by side on large sheets 
of white paper. 

‘ There!’ said he; ‘there is only 
one maker in Great Britain who 
can produce a Durham Ranger like 
that. What do you think of my 
Spey Dog ?—do you think there’s a 
salmon in the world could resist 
that teal hackle at the shoulder, and 
that glittering line of tinsel? Now 
Tll wager you haven’t in your book 
an O'Donoghue to be compared 
with this one—let us see.’ 

I informed Mr. Felix that, in pre- 
paring to fish in Kent, I did not 
provide myself with flies for all the 
rivers in Europe ; a piece of intel- 
ligence which seemed rather to 
annoy him. 

‘How can you call yourself a 
fisher unless you are ready to fish 
any water ?’ said. he: ‘if I go to the 
Spey, or the Usk, or the Dee, or the 
Erne, I am prepared at all points. 
Besides, I consider that, as mere 
triumphs of art, these flies are worth 


having. Look at them !—look at the 


Green Drake !—was there ever any- 
thing so like nature? Look at this 
Parson, and this March brown, and 
this Soldier Palmer !’ 

Mr. Felix lifted a solitary fly, and 
held it out with a slight bashfulness 
appearing on his face. 

* This is a fiy,’ he said, ‘ which I 
think ought to kill. I propose to 
call it Count Bismark. Black silk 
body, you see, claret hackle, and 
silver thread: don’t you think it is 
adapted for those lurid afternoons 
when everything gets a sultry, cop- 
pery tinge? Perhaps gold thread 
would be better; but the first time 
I go trout-fishing on a lake, I mean 
to try my Bismark, and I have every 
hope of its success.’ 

‘It’s more than I have of yours, 
Mr. Felix,’ said my friend’s wife, 
scornfully; ‘there, you've had the 
whole house packed with your rods 
and flies for a week, and you haven’t 
brought home a minnow. Why, the 
children can do better. Jack brought 
us a fine trout last night which he 
caught with a bit of stick, and string, 
and a worm.’ 

‘If I find any of the children 
fishing down in that stream, Mrs, 
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Felix,’ said her husband, firmly, ‘I 
will give them as good a ducking as 
ever they got in their life.’ 

Mrs. Felix smiled disdainfully. 
She was not terrified by her hus- 
band’s flourish of rhetoric. 

I think it was this taunt which 
made Mr. Felix order, in rather a 
peremptory way, that tea should be 
ag for an hour, to admit of 

trying an experiment on the 
trout inhabiting a mill-head some 
five minutes’ walk from the Beeches. 
My friend, therefore, disappeared, 
and in a few moments returned in a 
full suit of fishing costume. He was 
resplendent. He seemed to bristle 
all over with hooks and other im- 
plements of piscatorial warfare. His 
white, waterproof fishing-stockings 
were secured at the bottom by a 
pair of thick scarlet socks, which 
again rose from a pair of large and 
complicated boots. Spare lengths 
of pan curled round his beaver hat 
in innumerable rings. Inone hand 
he held a handsome rod, in the other 
a shiny landing-net: from = Ba 
toe he was fearfully and wonderfully 
made. 

To give him a fair chance, I re- 
solved to leave him all the water to 
himself ; and thereupon we departed 
for the mill-head. It was a beau- 
tiful evening in the beginning of 
June; the air was moist and warm, 
some rain having fallen haif an hour 
before we set out; and a slight wind 
just ruffled the surface of the great 
pond which Mr. Felix proposed to 
fish. Nervously, perhaps, bui still 
with some confidence, he approached 
the margin of the water at the point 
furthest from the mill, where there 
was a gentle current coming from 
underneath a small bridge. 

At the opposite side, a few inches 
from a low grassy bank, and under 
Ses shadow of some bushes, lay @ 

ood-sized trout, sleepily motion- 
not deigning even to look at 


seo how I of on over aed ?—you'll 
drop a fly over 


nvith one or two preparatory 
casts to get the line out, Mr. Felix 
at length succeeded in fulfilling his 
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promise. As was to be expected, 
the ‘flop’ of his cut shot on the 
water startled the trout, which with 
a quick shoot vanished from sight, 
leaving only a long wave in its 
wake. It was some time before Mr. 
Felix could realize the fact of his 
having been so bitterly disappointed. 
When he did, he made a few un- 
called-for remarks relating to no- 
thing in particular. 

- suppose I must take the shot 
off, after all,’ said he, disconsolately ; 
‘but I don’t think there will be 
much difficulty in throwing a fly on 
a night like this.’ 

With a clear line, he now pro- 
ceeded to try a few casts. The first 
throw brought all the line curling 
down upon the water, some half- 
dozen yards in front of him. Amaze- 
ment seized him; and then I saw 
him clench his teeth. Up went the 
rod; back went the long, fine streak, 
and then, with a splendid swoop, 
he threw his right hand forward. 
There was a sharp crack above his 
head, as if Felix was urging on a 
team of coach-horses ; and the next 
moment the lithe gut, in a rather 
uncertain manner, alit upon the 
surface not an inch further out. 

*You needn’t throw again, in the 
meantime,’ I remarked to him. 

‘Why?’ he asked, fiercely; for a 
fine trout had risen opposite us, in 
the middle of the water. 

: Because the crack nipped the fly 


off. 

I thought tears of vexation would 
have come into the eyes of the 
gentle angler, so downcast did he 
look, so thunderstruck, so annoyed. 
Mechanically he took out his splen- 
did assortment of impossible insects, 
and selected a fly which would 
certainly have produced instant ver- 
tigo in any trout coming near it. 

‘ The evening is rather dull,’ said 
he, ‘and they want colour to attract 
} oe But what's the use of my 

——— and throwing, if this 

gut won't go 0 out? I tell 

han there’s something wrong. I’ve 

seen people fishing in this very mill- 

head who did not take half the care 

I do, and their line, because it was 

a good line, fell most beautifally 

and lightly, the fly yee on the 
water like the wing of a gnat, and 
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not the least — to be seen. I'll 
‘tell you what I'll do: I'll write to 
the papers and say that and 
Sons are no better than a lot of 
impostors, and that their rods and 
lines are not fit to put before swine.” 
So saying, Mr. Felix proceeded 
once more to lash the water, the line 
almost invariably curling itself into 
rings as it fell about a rod’s length 
from the bank. In every position he 
stood; every sweep of ‘the arm he 
tried ; but his attempts were un- 
availing ; while, to add tothe misery 
of the situation, the trout were 
rising everywhere around him. 
‘The wind is somehow in the 
way,’ said he, at length, with a great 
effort to conceal his anger; ‘ let us 
try down by the mill there.’ 
Passing over a sluice-gate, we 
found ourselves in front of a new 
sphere of action; and Mr. Felix was 
mt to recommence his painful 
labours, when an unlucky accident 
befell him. Concealed beneath a 
group of willows hard by, a swan, 
as we afterwards learned, was hah 
ing ; and no sooner had wea 
in the neighbourhood, than the = 
swan—a remarkably large, hand- 
some bird—took our ir ctetes to 
mean an attack => 
tive progeny. Dashing through’ th the 
water towards Mr. Felix, who was 
nearest him, he struggled up and on 
the bank, and made a furious charge 
upon my friend, who, fortunately 
for himself, involuntarily retreated. 
In the first paroxysm of his terror, 
however, he had not noticed that 
immediately behind him was a deep 
ditch, filled with green, stagnant 
water, the leakings from the mill- 
head. At the first blow aimed at 
his leg by the wing of the swan, 
Mr. Felix jumped back, and, there- 
fore, disappeared suddenly from the 
light of day, leaving the swan 
master of the situation. As the 
unhappy sportsman crept up the 
cones posite bank of the ditch, a mass 
mud and tangled weeds, his plight 
‘was surely sad enough ; but to add to 
his horror, he found that the mishap 
had included the breaking of his 
best trout-rod. 
‘Can you see a boy about?’ he 
asked of me, with a strange look, 
when ho had wiped his lips. ‘1 


give him a sovereign to run up to 
my house.’ 

* What for?’ 

* For my revolver.’ 

‘Do you mean to shoot that 
swan?’ 

‘I do.’ 

* You'll missit, and kill somebody 
about the mill, if you try.’ 

Eventually Mr. Felix was per- 
suaded to remove as much of the 
mud from his clothes as was pos- 
sible, and to wend his disconsolate 
way homeward. I do not mean to 
lift the veil of domestic privacy, 
and say anything of the sarcasms 
which my poor hero bore, during 
the evening, with more than his 
accustomed equanimity. 

At an early hour next morning, 
the wagonette was at the door, 
and Mr. Felix, once again radiant 
with hope, ready to jump in. An 
enormous hamper was safely stowed 
away ; and when the remaining room 
was pretty well occupied by spare 
rods, landing-nets, and what not, 
there arrived, to complete the party, 
a Mr. Mearns, an aged Waltonian 
of short stature, silvery hair, and 
thin, nervous, brown fingers, which 
had many a time lured a four- 
pounder to his doom. 

‘Hasn’t Lord Switchem some 
rayther gude fishing about here?’ 
he asked, knowing nothing of the 
little incident which had broken the 
intimacy between his lordship and 
Mr. Felix. 

* Nothing to speak of,’ said Felix, 
contemptuously; ‘besides, he’s a 
coarse, ungentlemanly man, fit only 
for hanging about stables, and talk- 
ing about dogs and horses. When 
I made it all right with Sir Harry 
about our going to-day, nothing 
could exceed his courtesy: and Sir 
Harry has something like fishing, 
as you'll see.’ 

A drive of half an hour or so 
brought us to the outskirts of Sir 
Harry’s grounds; and the wa- 
gonette having been left at the 
nearest inn, we soon found our way 
to the river. The water was in 
pr'me condition, as it came circling 
id flowing down through the low 
rich meadows, which were yellow 
with buttercups; and already in 
the deep pools, whither the rush 
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of the stream sent multitudinous 
drowned flies, there could be seen 
the quick ‘flop’ of the rising trout, 
followed by slowly winding circles 
on the dull surface. Our fishing- 
ground extended from these mea- 
dows, where the course of the stream 
was marked by a few polled willows, 
or a line of low alders, to the lawn 
in front of Sir Harry’s house, which 
was perhaps two miles off. Here, 
therefore, was plenty of scope for 
Mr. Felix’s trial of skill. The morn- 
ing, besides, was cloudy, with here 
and there a shaft of sunlight break- 
ing through: the air was warm, 
the stream was not very clear, 
there was no wind but such as 
simply to take the mirror off the 
surface of the water; and what 
more could the piscatorial student 
want? 

I observed, however, that Mr. 
Felix, while preparing for his first 
effort, kept away from his Scotch 
friend, and threw his fly in a furtive 
manner upon a pool where no one 
could see how it dropped. 

*Maister Felix,’ cried the latter, 
‘what sort o’ flee will ye pit on?’ 

‘I’m trying the Red Palmer,’ he 
replied with a critical glance up 
and down the river. 

‘ Losh me!’ said Mr. Mearns, ‘ the 
Red Pawmer on a morning like 
this? Dinna ye see the May-fiece 
comin’ down by the dizzen? 

The words were scarcely uttered 
when the old man, with a quick 
motion of the wrist, struck sharply 
and firmly, and a fine trout leapt 
clean out of the water. A little run 
up stream, with the line gripping 
him stiffly, soon exhausted his ob- 
stinacy, and presently he was being 
quietly drawn towards the bank. 
Mr. Felix’s man came running for- 
ward with the landing-net. 

‘Now, my man, be carefu’. Dinna 
ye break my line, or I'll pit ye in 
the water after the fish.’ 

But no such accident occurred; 
and Mr. Felix, not very joyfully, 
perhaps, came up to look at the 
first capture, which was a good 
trout of about two pounds weight. 

‘You took that with the May-.’-, 
did you? said he returning to his 
own pool, and taking out his pocket- 


bouk. 


But alas for the vanity of human 
hopes! The May-flies were commng 
down in ‘ dizzens "—hovering upon 
the water in the most tempting 
manner; but the great, sleepy, 
grey monsters underneath would 
not look at them. When they ab- 
solutely allowed the natural flies to 
glide over their nose, how was it 
possible to force upon them an 
artificial one? So the old Scotch- 
man set to work to try a series of 
experiments, and the longer he tried 
the more astonished did he become. 
They would not look at his flies, Jet 
alone rise to them; and in vain we 
both whipped and lashed away at 
the water. All the time, likewise, 
that these rather mournful efforts 
were being made, we could hear the 
muttered anathemas of Mr. Felix, 
as he curled his line down upon the 
water, or hooked a weed, or hung up 
his fly upona willow. At times we 
could see him on his knees, stretch- 
ing his hand over the water to extri- 
cate the hook; at another he was 
half-way up a tree, breaking branches 
and tugging at the elusive gut. 
Perspiration was streaming over his 
face; but as yet the fish-bag held 
only one captive. 

And now the sun came ont in its 
full strength, until the long green 
meadows and the great chestnuts in 
Sir Harry’s park seemed to quiver 
in the lambent heat. We were 
forced to leave this part of the 
stream and seek another portion, 
where the overhanging trees on the 
southern side sheltered the water 
from the fierce glare. Here, how- 
ever, we had no better luck. The 
trout were plentiful, and rose tole- 
rably well; but no fly which we 
could throw them would they look 
at. Deep despair was beginning to 
fall upon the party, when it was 
proposed to relieve the wretched 
tedium of the day by taking 
luncheon. With a sense of glad 
relief which he could not conceal, 
Mr. Felix laid aside his rod, and pro- 
ceeded to open the great hamper 
which his man, assisted by a boy, 
had brought up into the meadow. 
The champagne was put into a creek 
of the river, the white cloth was 
laid on the warm, dry grass, knives, 
jorks, plates, and what not were 
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forthcoming, and soon the air was 
redolent of mint sauce, and lamb, 
and tongue, and crisp, cool lettuce. 
Mr. Felix’s spirits revived. He 
talked of the delights of angling ; 
he jocularly pointed out to Mr. 
Mearns that he was only one ahead ; 
he vowed that, fortified by this 
luncheon, we should return and do 


wonders. 

The old Scotchman, on the other 
hand, was restrained and silent. A 
whole collection of artificial flies was 
evidently whirling about in his brain. 
Mentally he was arguing strenu- 
ously with these incomprehensible 
and abominable trout. 

At this moment Sir Harry’s keeper 
came up, and was persuaded, without 
much persuasion, to take a plateful 
of cold lamb and salad. He like- 
wise had some other less material 
dainties, all of which he consumed 
some little distance apart, occasion- 
ally returning to us to speak of the 
water and of the fish. Finally, he 
had some champagne out of a silver 
mug, and this proved to be the key 
to unlock the secret chambers of his 
heart. Cold lamb and pastry he 
had withstood; but champagne in 
a silver mug overcame him. He 
came over for the last time, and told 
us that Sir Harry had recently tried 
almost every fly—even the May-fly 
—without getting a rise; but so 
soon as he showed the alder-fly the 
trout rose, and were slaughtered in 
hosts. 

Mearns jumped to his feet, and 
was quickly out of sight. 

‘I think I have got some alder- 
flies” said Mr. Felix; ‘but I don’t 
know which they are. I shall label 
my book as soon as I get home.’ 

Alder-flies were soon upon every 
rod; and before half an hour was 
over eight good fish had been landed. 
The ease with which the trout took 
the bait maddened Mr. Felix, who 
had not yet caught one, his chief 
performances having been those 
excursions up trees which I pre- 
viously mentioned. Thestream was 
in most parts so narrow that there 
was no difficulty about his dropping 
the fly on the proper place; but 
unfortunately he invariably dropped 
on the same place two or three 
yards of curling line, which either 


made the trout shoot out of sight, 
or caused him to lie still with con- 
temptuous indifference. 

‘It’s a gran’ water to fish,’ said 
the old Scotchman; ‘I never saw 
the like o’t. But what's wrang wi 
ye, Maister Felix? Ye seem unco 
doon-speerited.’ 

‘It’s all this confounded rod! 
said Felix, grinding his teeth; ‘a 
man might have the strength of 
Samson and not be able to throw a 
yard of line with it. All it can do 
is to pin the fly upon alder branches.’ 

‘Dear me!’ said Mearns, com- 
passionately ; ‘and ye hae na brocht 
a single trout to land. Here, tak’ 
my rod, and I'll play the pairt o’ 
Samson for a while.’ 

So the old man took Mr. Felix’s 
rod, and deftly, with those long, 
thin fingers of his, dropped the fly 
over the head of one of the trout 
that lay beneath the opposite bank. 
There was a slight movement in the 
water, the fly was sucked in, and 
then the line grew suddenly tight 
as the gleaming side of the fish cut 


* through the quiet stream. 


‘It’s a wee bit thing, but better 
than nane,’ was the remark, as 
another pound and a half was added 
to the general stock. 

Suddenly Mr. Felix uttered a loud 
cry ; and turning, we saw him, with 
an ashen pallor of face, tugging at 
the line, and attempting to lift out 
of the water afish which had at length 
been enticed into taking his fly. 

*Losh bless me, man!’ cried the 
old Scotchman ; ‘ ye’ll break my rod 
to bits! Dinna pu’ like that!’ 

‘What am I to do, then?’ cried 
Felix, in the greatest possible ex- 
citement; ‘he’s a monster! He'll 
getoff! He’s adozen pound weight! 
I believe he’s a salmon!’ 

The next unconscious prompting 
of his intense desire to secure this 
leviathan was to let the reel run, 
lest the line should be broken and 
he escape. The consequence may 
be imagined. The efforts of the fish 
ceased, and Mr. Felix found it im- 
possible by any amount of pulling 
to dislodge him from his retreat in 
the bed of the river. Slowly my 
friend proceeded up the bank of the 
stream, winding in the line as he 
went, until it was clearly demon- 
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strated that Mr. Felix’s captive had 
taken refuge in a bed of green weed 
half way across. What was to be 
done? The fish would not stir. 
Stones could never reach him. Then 
Mr. Felix, moved by the sarcasms of 
his wife, wore no longer his water- 
proofs of the day before; he had 
been taunted into dressing himself 
like a human being. 

* I’m not going to lose such a fish 
for a pair of wet feet, said he, va- 
liantly, as he jumped into the river. 

There, however, progress was no 
easy matter; for the current was 
strong, the water considerably more 
than knee-deep, and the bed of the 
stream matted with these tangled 
weeds. Carefully Mr. Felix took 
the line in his hand, and began to 
trace the fish to his lair. He kicked 
away the weeds as he went farther 
out; and yet there were no signs of 
the dislodgment of the line. Kick- 
ing and tugging in equal propor- 
tions, he had at length reached the 
middle of the stream, when he 
uttered a slight cry: there was a 
flash of something cutting through 
the water; either excitement or a 
desire to seize the fish caused him 
to stumble forward, and then our 
hero went down, face first, into the 
stream, while the broken line floated 
lightly back to the rod, which Mr. 
Mearns held in his hand. Snorting 
like a young whale, Mr. Felix strug- 
gled to his feet again. He glared 
wildly around: had he caught his 
man laughing, instant dismissal 
would have rewarded his presump- 
tion. 

‘ As it is,” said he, boldly, as he 
came dripping to the side, ‘1 hooked 
the biggest fish of the day.’ 

‘The day’s no’ ower yet,’ said Mr. 
Mearns, quietly, watching with his 
keen eye for the first rise: then, as 
he saw Mr. Felix was about to 
depart, he added, ‘ Ye’re no’ ganging 
back? Hoots,man! in the sun out 
there ye’ll be as dry as a red herrin’ 
in twenty minutes |’ 


‘I have no ambition to be as dry 
as a red herring,’ replied Mr. Felix, 
with a sneer; ‘and I’m not going 
to catch a cold for the biggest 
basket of trout that ever was filled. 
But I shall take my rod and landing- 
net with me; and perhaps when 
you find me at the inn on your 
return I may have one or two fish 
to add to your store.’ 

So saying he departed—a mourn- 
ful spectacle. He had not, however, 
passed out of sight when I saw 
him crouching down by the side of 
the river, apparently going through 
a singular performance with his 
landing-net. When I again looked 


he was gone; and the circumstance 
had passed from my mind when we 
found him, in the evening, seated 
in the parlour of the inn, comfort- 
ably smoking and reading the news- 


pers. 

‘Did you catch anything as you 
returned?’ I asked. 

‘ Look in the landing-net,’ said he, 
proudly; ‘ it’s in the corner.’ 

And there, sure enough, was a 
fine trout, carefully wrapped up in 
sedge-leaves. Mr. Mearns carefully 
scanned it. 

‘What flee did ye catch it wi’? 
he asked. 

‘The alder-fly, of course,’ replied 
Felix. 

‘ That’s maist extraordinar’?’ said 
the old Scotchman. 

* Why ?’ demanded Felix, not with- 
out a certain fierceness in his tone. 

* Because the trout’s blin’ ! 

‘ And can’t a blind trout swallow 
a fly ? asked Mr. Felix, grown sud- 
denly angry, ‘or how in all the 
earth could it remain alive? 

*I dinna ken,’ replied the Scotch- 
man, ‘as I never tried to make a 
blin’ fish see a flee.’ 

But, as Mr. Felix pointed out to 
me, there was no necessity for tell- 
ing Mrs. Felix that the trout was 
blind, women having many peculiar 
and unreasonable govationg. 
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TWENTY-FOUR HOURS OF THE SEASON. 
By My Lapy’s Wartcs. 


OF society's life the first dawning ax. 

Begins with the letters—and yawning! te 
Your orders you give, while you’re sipping She awateth, 
Your tea; then your wrapper on-slipping, 


You submit to the toils of the morning— a. 
Your lady’s-maid does your adorning; 

‘While you skim, during ornamentation, 

The latest three-volume ‘ sensation.” 


Next, when you the breakfast-room turn-in, 11, 
The children are brought—with the urn—in; ae oe 
And papa, on the ‘ Times’ intent, drily 

Doesn’t see that they look at you shily. 


Babes—and breakfast—disposed of, your jewels Noox—I F x. 
From Hancock’s, your dresses from Sewell’s, —— 
Your bonnet, your boots, and your chignon i 
Claim full sixty minutes’ dominion. 


Then off, like a shot from a cannon!— PM. 
To horse, and away, the Row’s tan on! = 
Just pausing at times in your canter Taketh horse 


Your friends at the railings to banter. exercise. 


In your brougham soon shopping you’re hieing— 3. 
inspecting—electing—and buying : Goeth a- 
Then home, with a cargo of treasures, tees 
For the next in the list of your pleasures. 


You then, for a couple of hours, show 35. 
Your tasteful toilette at a flow’r show, — 
ep *mid roses and orchids, ; 
Light muslins and pale three-and-four kids. 





Then, the Royal Academy in, it’s 5—5'10. 
The thing to appear for five minutes. as 
The merits of Millais and Leighton ptt 
It enables you glibly to prate on. 


But somehow you must be contriving © 
By six in the Park to be driving. Taketh car- 
Your daughter (the eldest, you know,) sits _— 
Beside you—in front of you Flo sits. 


Soon homeward you're wearily pressing 6—6°30. 
With prospects of dinner and dressing. Goeth to ber 


Faint—aching in every bone—you tiring-room, 


Your maid have to eau-de-Cologne you. 


Till you meet—the first time since you brake fast— 19. 
The being four parsons did make fast Hath her 
Your slave, at St. George’s,—poor sinner !— oa. 
And your husband and you have your dinner. 
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P.M. Fish, soup, entrées, meats, sweets, and cheese aro 
9-95. Brought on—and discussed by degrees are ; 
vee her Which leaves you five minutes, it may be, 


To take just a peep at the baby :— 


e 95—9'30, When your maid comes, observing, ‘ My leddy, 
— Master says, please, the kerridge is ready ;’ 
And you're off, Covent Garden-wards dashing— 


Lamps flashing, wheels splashing and crashing. 


And now you display your ecstatic 
Devotion for things operatic :— 

But the music, you talk so much stuff of, 
You find half an hour quite enough of, 


11. Yet a whole one find scarcely suffices 
> 7 For the various arts and devices, 
Which deck you in satin or moiré, 
Lace, jewels, and plumes for the soirée, 


11 P.M.-12-30, To which you are speedily rushing— 
og ber To find there much squeezing and crushing. 
: The crowd is so great, to get in it’s 
A matter of quite ninety minutes! 


am, But then, though the struggle dismays you, 
l. The end of it more than repays you! 
—_ i A smile upon lips that are royal 


Royalty. Rewards your activity loyal. 


2—2'30, You return to your brougham enchanted, 
ae ee Yet glad of the respite that’s granted 
: For a rest on the carriage’s cushion, 
To the Countess’s Ball while you push on. 


But to shake off, soon after arriving, 

Your weariness you are contriving, 

Coote and Tinney your feet quickly winning 
To a waltz-measure, merrily spinning. 


3. 
Disporteth 
herself. 


4—10. When at last you get home it just four is! 
Retireth to Every bone of you aching and sore is— 
rest, You feel that existence a bore is— 

So is going to bed up three stories ;— 
While the husband you always ignore is 
Returned from supporting the Tories 
(He M.P. for land-owners galore is), 
And, forgetting the House’s uproar, is 
Asleep—sound as nail in a door is:— 
So your greeting just only a snore is ; 
And you sleep until ten it once more is! 


YQ mr 
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IIAUNTS FOR THOSE IN SEARCH OF HEALTH. 
From Ttalp to the Engadine. 


LL roads, they say, lead to Rome, 
but ours, in the spring of 1366, 

led from it, not by the easy, rapid 
travelling of railroads, but by short 
stages and long lingerings in old 
towns, where, amidst new scenes 
and fresh sources of interest, we 
hoped to banish the sadness, that all 
who live any time in the ‘ Eternal 
City’ invariably experience on leav- 


it. 

me was not until we reached Ve- 
nice that this feeling wholly passed 
away. That fairy-like city, to reach 
which had been a dream of early 
youth, was not only all our wildest 
romance had painted her, but in the 
delight afforded to our artistic tastes, 
and in the poetic sympathies around, 
she became something more—a city 
of consolation. Here, for a time, we 
forgot Rome. The very entrance 
by railway—in other capitals so un- 
promising, and in our own so de- 
—_—— at Venice its charm. 
t was late when we arrived from 
Padua. The somewhat handsome 
station was like any other, light and 
noisy and bustling; but passing 
from it into the open air, instead of 
the tumult of a town, silence and 
night came suddenly upon us. Our 
luggage was lowered, with few 
words, into a gondola, and soon we 
were of iding away, indescribably 
soothed by the sound of the oars 
and soft — of the waters, and 
almost awed by the calm and repose 
of all around us after the noise and 
hurry of the journey. The sudden- 
ness of the change from light to 
darkness; from noise to silence; 
from the rattle of a carriage to the 
soft, gliding motion of a gondola, is 
infinitely more striking than the 
old, tedious approach through the 
es, 80 graphically described 

by a modern writer, could ever have 
been. . It was the most delicious 
weather in this enchanting’city ; and 
althongh rumours of war were 
abroad, and Austrian troops were 
on the move along the road we had 
traversed after crossing the Po, 
there was little as yet to show that 


Venice was preparing for the coming 
struggle. e took up our abode 
on the Grand Canal, almost imme- 
diately opposite the beautiful church 
of Santa Maria del Salute; and how 
varied were the pictures enjoyed 
from the balcony of our temporary 
home! 

In the afternoon the Grand Canal 
was the scene of a noiseless anima- 
tion which Venice, and Venice alone, 
can present. How grateful to the 
wearied traveller is that repose, that 
silence which there is not dullness 
Vessels and boats came to load and 
unload at the Dogana in front of us; 
and turning towards the red-towered 
island of St. Giorgio we could feel 
the fresh sea-breezes as we watched 
bark and gondola pass and repass; 
could trace the long line of the Riva 
Schiavone till terminated by the 
green of the Public Gardens, and, 


. far beyond that, the grey outline of 


the .distant Lido. All was still, 
calm, and enjoyable. We could sit 
tranquil and watch twilight deepen- 
ing, and wonder at the rich, full 
colour of water and sky, which in 
Venice the absence of light scarce 
seems to destroy, listening to soft - 
strains of music from some match- 
less Austrian band on the Piazza 
San Marco; or to the barcaroles and 
serenades from the boat’s crew of 
some passing gondola. But these 
bright scenes were soon to lose their 
brilliancy. One of those rumours 
that so often precede real trouble 
caused a sudden panic; strangers 
and travellers fled in haste, and in 
two days eighty people had left 
Daniell’s hotel alone, followed by 
many of the wealthy Venetians; and 
as events went on, and war became 
a certainty, the town and its waters 
were deserted by all but those whom 
necessity detained. 

Secure in our private information, 
we lingered on, noting daily the in- 
crease of soldiers and decrease of 
civilians. Austrian uniforms seemed 
to multiply in colour as well as in 
number, and a sort of death-like 
stillness pervaded the air, like the 
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calm before a storm. In those try- 
ing days of long suspense, it was 
impossible not to admire the digni- 

fied bearin bearing of the whole Austrian 
garrison, and perhaps, too, the self- 
control of the impatient, over-san- 
guine Italian population. 

One day a tiny steamer appeared 
in front of our windows. The arch- 
duke had been visiting the forts. 
All was in readiness. One train 
only connected Venice with the outer 
world. At any moment this com- 
munication might be cut off, and 
even our despairing landlord almost 
counselled our departure. So re- 
luctantly we sped away as far as 
railroads could take us, to Botzenin 
the Italian Tyrol. 

Here, whilst the Venetians had 
to endure their agony of suspense 
another month, we remained, revel- 
ling in the exquisite scenery which 
surrounds the town, then enlivened 
by the constant passage of troops— 
German regiments from the north 
going south, and Italian regiments 
from the south going—alas for Be- 
nedek !—north. 


We took up our abode, after a few 
days passed at the clean, excellent, 
and moderate hotel ot the Kaiser 
Krone, in a little villa just outside 


the town, surrounded by vineyards, 
which are trained at Botzen on 
trellis-work, and form leafy roofs 
over endless green walks ; and here, 
luxuriating in a wealth of roses, 
flowers, and fruit, we waited uncon- 
cerned the issue of events. This 
part of Tyrol combines all that is 
attractive ina northern and southern 
land. It is made up of harmonious 
contrasts. The rich, warm colour- 
ing of Italy lingers there amid snow- 
capped mountains not inferior to 
the Swiss in grandeur. Picturesque 
ruins are hed on the rugged 
heights around, whilst the gardens 
of the plain are fragrant with the 
perfume of the orange and lemon 
trees. The people have the active 
—— of the Germans— whose 
guage they speak—with the com- 

plexi eye want of personal clean- 
ess of the Walch, as they con- 
temptuously call the Italian. If 
they are ignorant and superstitious, 
they are, at any rate, loyal and reli- 
gious; and as at this time time they had 


warmly espoused their ~~ 
quarrel, it was spirit-stirring to 

bands of fine young fellows bode 
ing in from the mountains to the 
sound of music, in obedience to the 
tocsin, which sounded for the first 
levy shortly after our arrival. They 
are soldiers to the manner born, and 
even their festivities have a martial 
character. 

One morning we were roused from 
our sleep by what sounded like the 
booming of distant cannon. Again 
and again the ominous sounds were 
heard prolonged by the reverbera- 
tion amongst the hills, then a sharp, 
quick, continued firing. An engage- 
ment somewhere! and we — 
up alarmed. No; it was only a 
saint’s day which "these Tyroleans 
invariably celebrate in this noisy 
manner, beginning by a salute at 
sunrise, which is repeated at six 
o'clock, at twelve, again at four, ter- 
minating at six in the evening by a 
regular feu de joie. ‘ We fire in 
honour of our Emperor; we ought 
to fire a great deal more for God 
and his saints,’ is their view of the 
matter and homely way of express- 
ing it. We have dwelt a little upon 
the attractions of Botzen because it 
seems to us so desirable a halting- 
place for those who, having 

the winter in Italy, turn their faces 
north for cooler breezes, and may 
wish for some change from the well- 
known routes to Switzerland. The 
season for Botzen and Meran is 
properly the autumn, when the 
grapes attract those who are ordered 
‘the cure ;’ but in May and early in 
June the climate is still delightful. 
After that, the heat becomes unen- 
durable, and even the inhabitants 
fly to the mountains. Every Bot- 
zaner a chalet or villa on 
the hills. The poorest tradesman 
rents a few rooms in some peasant’s 
house, whither he sends his wife 
and children, with a store of pro- 
visions and needle-work, for two 
long months, escaping whenever he 
can himself from the stifling heat of 


the plain. 

Even the monks of the large 
establishment at Gries, a neighbour- 
ing village, have their mountain 
residence, and scandalized us by 
engaging our excellent cook, with 
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half a dozen female assistants to 
cook for them during their stay. 
She added to her re ire various 
French and English dishes whilst 
with which she thought the 
‘Geistlichen Herrn’ would appre- 
ciate, and only laughed at our con- 
sidering their arrangments ques- 
tionable. According to ail accounts 
they enjoyed themselves not a little 
on the mountains; but as they are a 
numerous body, and their hill ac- 
commodation not great, many of 
them do not get more than ten days’ 
fresh air in all. 

This year all available space was 
being prepared for the wounded 
who were expected. Hospital-room 
for seven hundred soldiers was al- 
ready arranged in Botzen, the first 
batch of invalids arriving the night 
before we left. Not the wounded, as 
yet, but the fever-stricken, the suf- 
ferers from sunstroke, &c. 

The most delicious of all the sur- 
rounding mountain retreats is Upper 
Botzen, 2,000 feet immediately above 
the town, reached by a zigzag road 
through shady woods, in a continued 


ascent for two hours. The village 
is but a collection of small white 
houses or chalets, without any pre- 
tensions to architectural arrange- 
ment, but scattered about in what 


can only be com to a lordly 
English park, with noble trees and 
meadows of loveliest turf, but mea- 
dows bright, as no English meadows 
can be, with flowers of brilliant 
mountain hues, on whose mossy and 
shady banks one could sit, cool even 
beneath a hot June sun,and enjoy 
views, in one direction of the fan- 
tastic and grand dolomite moun- 
tains, in the other of Botzen, its 
rivers and gardens, with the valley 
of the Adige stretching south, and 
carrying one in imagination to Italy 
till lost in the blue distance. There 
is none of that keenness in the air 
here that characterizes most of the 
mountain retreats in Switzerland; it 
is soft and mild whilst bracing, and 
no place could be better adapted for 
the consumptive patient or those 
enervated by Italian heat. Unfor- 
tunately there is no sort of accom- 
modation for the stranger at Upper 
Botzen, not even an inn. He must 
proceed to Ritten, a place about an 


hour’s walk beyond, where there is 
a very fair hotel, and where the 
sketcher, the botanist, the geologist, 
may his time, and not find it 
dull, even if no ‘Times, no ‘ Gali- 
gnani,’ be procurable. In point of 
living, he will be better off than in 
any mountain pension in Switzer- 
land. He will have a more interest- 
ing, though less advanced people to 
deal with, moderate charges, and 
very few of his own countrymen—if 
that be an advantage —to disturb 
the even tenonr of his life. 

We should have transported our- 
selves bag and baggage to these 
delicious heights for the rest of the 
summer could we have foreseen 
the speedy close of the comin 
war. Surrounded by a brave an 
determined people, Austria seemed 
to us formidable and a general 
European war imminent; so we 
deemed it prudent to turn our 
faces towards Switzerland, and on 
the very morning of the declaration 
of war quitted Botzen with regret, 
leaving behind us all the old linen 


‘we had for the expected wounded, 


and carrying away with us beautiful 
nosegays which, according to the 
graceful custom of the country, our 
servants presented us with at part- 
ing. They carry this pretty custom 
still farther. We observed a car- 
riage arrive one day at the hotel 
completely decked with flowers, and 
concluded it contained a bridal pair. 
But no; it was a family who had 
the whole winter in one of 
the hotels at Meran, and on leaving 
this little compliment was paid them. 
It is about two hours’ drive from 
Botzen to Meran, which place we 
reached at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the heat being even then in- 
tense; for although mountains 
capped with snow surround the 
valley in which this little town is 
situated, its sheltered position and 
warm aspect give to its climate a 
mildness which in winter causes it 
to be as much resorted to by Ger- 
mans from the north as Mentone 
and Cannes are by the delicate 
among our countrymen. Its natu- 
ral beauties are great, but at this 
time not a visitor remained; the 
war and the heat had frightened 
them all away. 
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We resumed our journey in the 
cool of the evening, having taken 
an open carriage as extra post, our 
luggage being placed on one of the 


two postwagen immediately pre- 
cedin 


ig us, 

The scenery on the road offered 
everything that could delight the 
eye or refresh the senses. 

The Adige or Etsch flowed beside 
our way, now a rapid torrent tum- 
bling over rocks in tiny waterfalls, 
now broad, deep, and languid as 
some English river. Long shadows 
were stealing over the meadows of 
the plain, the sweet perfume of 
newly-made hay scen the even- 
ing air, whilst mountain, rock, 
ruins, and villages were disposed in 
every combination of beauty. 

It was midnight when we reached 
Mals and delivered up our passport 
to a non-commissioned officer of the 
Kaiser Jager (Imperial Rifles), who 
regretted that the exigencies of the 
moment called for his interference. 
This little place, like every other 
village or town we had passed 
through, was full of Rifles and 
Schiitzen, as the armed peasantry 
are called; but we must not dwell 
upon this, nor upon our visit to the 
Stelvio Pass, which the order of 
the officer commanding the district 
enabled us to enter, nor detail how 
we ascended as far as the snow 
permitted us, and saw the prepara- 
tions made by the Austrians for 
defending this important passage 
into Tyrol, we and the soldiers 
in the last cantonment being per- 
haps the sole spectators of two 
magnificent avalanches rolling down 
the side of the Ortler, We must 
hurry on our readers, as we were 
hurried on, to Nauders, a small 
and miserable hamlet at the mouth 
of the Finstermiinz Pass, where we 
were to take leave of Tyrol and 
enter Switzerland by passing over 
the low ridge which divides the 
— from the valley of the Enga- 

0. 

Wretched and dirty as the inn at 
Nauders is, an archduke had slept 
there the night before, and we had 
to wait a short time and see him 
come out and enter his carriage. 

The Archduke Leopold, a tall, 
fine-looking young man, was on & 


tour of inspection, visiting the forts 
and passes of Tyrol: he was on his 
way to Mals and the Stelvio. His 
presence seemed to excite little 
curiosity and no enthusiasm amongst 
the very small group of peasants 
and travellers round the inn door, 
who simply raised their hats in 
silence when he appeared, which 
salutation he acknowledged by a 
few stiff bows. 

At Nauders the traveller may, if 
he pleases, continue his road through 
the magnificent defile of the Fins- 
termiinz till he reaches the valley of 
the Upper Inn at Landeck, and then 
turn to the right towards Innspruck 
or to the left to Lake Constance, or 
he may branch off as we did, de- 
scending a rough char road to Mar- 
tinsbruck, in the Engadine. Which- 
ever route he may take, the whole 
road from Botzen to Finstermiinz 
is so full of beauty that he is amply 
compensated by its attractions for 
the very indifferent accommodation 
he must put up with after leaving 
Meran. 

The descent into the valley of the 
Engadine is also extremely beau- 
tiful. The road from Nauders to 
the summit of the ridge dividing 
Tyrol from Switzerland is a narrow 
rough cart-road, only fit for the 
einspanners into which we and our 
luggage were deposited (although 
some adventurous lohnkutschers from 
Meran do drive a carriage down it), 
and so rapid in its descent on the 
Swiss side as to make the timid 
much prefer walking; but this en- 
ables them to enjoy the view over 
the long, narrow valley of the Enga- 
dine, with its pine-woods and grand 
but savage hills, the wild, impetuous 
Inn dashing through it with flashes 
of light like the scales of a silver 
serpent, At the foot of the hill this 
rapid torrent is crossed by a bridge 
which gives its name to the inn and 
few houses clustered round it. At 
Martinsbruck commences an excel- 
lent carriage-road, such as Switzer- 
land is everywhere offering to her 
guests; and one of her comfortable 

twagens conveyed us and our 
useage to +? — and ——— 
establishment of Tarasp-Schuls. 

Whilst the Baths and Kurhaiiser 
of the Upper Engadine have for 
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many years been much frequented, 
and latterly St. Moritz has been in 
special favour with English medical 
men, the mineral springs of Tarasp- 
Schuls are comparatively little 
known; and had they been more so, 
the very limited and simple accom- 
modation to be obtained there would 
probably have deterred many who 
might have gone from remaining, for 
the scenery, though very fine, has not 
the engrossing loveliness of the 
Bernese Oberland; its savage gran- 
deur can only be well explored by 
the strong and hardy, who must 
first mount the steeps on either side 
the Inn. Schuls itself, a poor little 
uninteresting village, situated nearly 
at the end of this long Rheztian val- 
ley, which forms at Martinsbruck a 
natural cul de sac, is disconnected 
and literally quite out of the world. 

Nevertheless its mineral springs, 
which extend over a distance of 
nearly three miles in a straight line, 
are very important; and now that 
for the last three years accommoda- 
tion on a splendid scale has been 

rovided for visitors in the new 

urhaus at Tarasp, they seem likely 
to become some of the most fre- 
— and important in Switzer- 


About a mile from Schuls, imme- 
diately below the little hamlet of 
Tarasp, which with its ruined castle, 
its tiny lake and monastery, is one 
of the most picturesque spots in the 
neighbourhood, the ground on the 
left bank of the Inn recedes some- 
what in the form of an amphitheatre, 
leaving a large level space between 
the high road and the river, upon 
which the new hotel has been built. 
It is a handsome structure five hun- 
dred feet long and fifty feet high, 
capable of accommodating three 
hundred people with ease: the 
ground between the house and river 
is laid out in walks and flower-beds ; 
but little can be done for a garden 
in that rude climate, and few trees 
beyond pines and stunted alders 
flourish in this part of Switzerland. 

The plan of the house is simple, a 
central building with two wings. 
The ground floor contains breakfast 
or coffee-room, billiard and drawing- 
rooms, offices and baths; the first, 
second, and third floors, traversed 


by wide corridors, are divided into 
bedrooms and private sitting-rooms. 
A magnificent dining-room is also 
provided on the first floor. 

The house, in short, is well suited 
to its purpose. In hot weather—and 
it was extremely hot during our so- 
journ at the baths—these wide corri- 
dors were always cool and airy, and 
in wet weather patients may pace 
up and down them to procure the 
amount of exercise prescribed, which 
in some cases forms part of the cure. 
The bedrooms, with the exception 
of two or three suites with private 
sitting-rooms attached to them, are 
all furnished alike, simply but suffi- 
ciently, and are far more comfort- 
able than those of any other bath 
in Switzerland. Each room con- 
tains a single bed, and the price is 
four francs for those on the first 
floor and three francs for those on 
the second and third. Private sit- 
ting-rooms are dear, but there are 
very few pensions of hotels where 
a sitting-room may be so well dis- 
pensed with as at Tarasp. A bil- 
liard and reading-room adjoins the 
breakfast or coffee-room on the 
ground floor for gentlemen, whilst 
ladies are provided with two large 
and handsome drawing-rooms ; and 
dinner, which is at half-past one, is, 
when a sufficient number of guests 
have arrived, served in one of those 
spacious and much-decorated salons 
which the fashion of the day seems 
to consider indispensable to a great 
hotel. Everything is well cooked 
and well served, but not, it must be 
owned, very abundant; but as there 
1s another table-d’héte at seven, 
called supper, nearly the same as 
the dinner, it is quite possible to 
manage upon these two meals, 
which, with a breakfast of tea or 
coffee and bread and butter, are 
given for six francs a head, so that 
each person’s daily expenses, in- 
cluding wine and service, would be 
from twelve to fourteen francs, and 
rather more if coffee or tea is taken 
in the afternoon. 

This, of course, is a much higher 
rate than the generality of pensions 
in Switzerland ; but it is not dear, 
when it is considered that every- 
thing must be brought from a dis- 
tance to that sterile region. Attached 
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to the hotel is a kitchen-garden, 
where a few vegetables are raised 
with difficulty, the soil being poor 
and unproductive; there is also a 
dairy, poultry-yard,&c, Meat isthe 
only thing procured from the neigh- 
bourhood. So much for the hotel, 
which is directed with great order 
and system by a manager, and is 
the speculation of a company, who 
commenced operations in 1864. 

The mineral springs in the 
immediate vicinity of the hotel 
lie chiefly on the right bank of 
the Inn, and the two most in 
use are saline in character, and 
called the St. Lucius and St. Eme- 
rita springs. The former bubbles 
up bright and clear, in ‘ consequence 
of a considerable development of 
carbonic acid gas,’ and has by no 
means an unpleasant taste, when 
quite fresh resembling very much 
what the ts on the Nassau 
banks of the Rhine called ‘sour 
water.’ 

These are the two favourite 
springs. There are various others, 
both saline and chalybeate; and 
some approximating so nearly to 
those of Vichy, that they are con- 
sidered as efficacious as the French 
water in certain ailments. But the 
saline springs—for the chemical an- 
alysis of which we refer the reader 
to the pamphlet published at the 
baths—are said to have wonderful 
effects in bracing the languid, stimu- 
lating sluggish livers, and hear, 
oh Banting! reducing the corpu- 
lent. If indulged in too freely 
without advice they may affect the 
head; but taken under proper 
guidance, they really seem to do 
much towards restoring health and 
spirits. A patient who had been 
but a few days there, said, ‘ This 
water is like wine to me. I feel like 
a bird 

A similar spring, but less power- 
fal, is used for bathing in, with 
benefit, in cases of rheumatism and 
skin disease. The result, gentle 
reader, of six weeks’ daily immer- 
sion in this water is not a becoming 
one; the skin assumes a reddish- 
brown hue, which, however, passes 
off like tan or burning. 

There were only about twenty 
guests when we arrived at the Kur- 


haus, and of these nearly half were 
Danes ; nice friendly people; a 
diplomatist and his wife; a widow 
with two single sisters, "who had 
courageously passed through the 
Prussian lines, and saw the rails 
torn up behind by the soldiers as 
the ‘train rolled on to Frankfort. 
The widow spoke English in a 
fashion of her own: ‘ Wills you,’ 
said she, with her pleasant smile, 
‘like to walk with us to the willage ? 
—the doctor will show us the way.’ 
We ee’ ted; for although we had 
‘ willage’ and the Castle, 
_ bate we knew, was a great 
botanist, and the fields on the 
plateau of Tarasp are richer than 
~ A other place I know in floral 


ures. 

We assembled at three o’clock, 
after our early dinner, and started 
on our walk. Our way lay across 
the river, and up the heights oppo- 
site. Our widow felt the heat and 
the ascent; but, as she confided to 
us that she had undertaken the 
cure in order to get thin, we en- 
couraged her to proceed, and con- 
versation was carried on chiefly in 
English, which all the Danes spoke 
more or less, whilst none of them, 
except the diplomatist, — ac- 
quainted with French. Our party 
was increased by a German, who 
had only arrived that morning. 
He too spoke English; and our 
talk was naturally of the coming 
struggle between North and South. 
The Danes, with little cause to love 
either party, were Austrian in their 
sympathies. Our was evi- 
dently Prussian ; yet he announced 
himself as from the South. 

‘ Then,’ we remarked to him, ‘ you 
are probably from Baden; for we 
met with some agreeable people last 
year from Baden, who held precisely 
the same views as yourself. 

‘Indeed; from Baden?’ 

* Yes ; from F——g.’ 

‘What ?—from F——g?’ he re- 
joined, with interest. 

‘Yes; a Baron von B——, with 
his family: we passed some weeks 

ther in the same house.’ 

pon which the stranger smiled, 
stopped short, and, making a low 
bow, said, ‘I am his eldest son.’ 

How small is the world after all! 
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a8 Bo tp oo mesniein Be 
remote t Helvetia, we had 
met with one who knew all about 
us, whose brother we had parted 
with but a short time before in 
Rome, and whose parents we had 
fallen in with during the previous 
summer! 

Our pew acquaintance had come, 
he told us, for the ‘cure, sent by 
his colonel, and was to remain six 
weeks. He was an officer in the 
Baden troops of the Bund ; and, but 
for this arrangement, might aa | 
have found himself face to face wi 
his own brother; for he, aide-de- 
camp to a German prince who had 
espoused the cause of Prussia, was 
now fighting for those preten- 
sions which Baden openly declared 
against, but secretly sympathized 
with. 

The routine of life for those under- 
going the ‘cure’ at Tarasp seemed 
much the same for all patients. 
Most of them were at the springs 
by six o’clock. Beginning with two 
or three glasses, taken at intervals 
of ten and fifteen minutes, the 
patient gradually increases the 


number to six. Two hours are 


tea or coffee, with bread and butter, 
may be taken. 

_ After breakfast, rest for an hour 
is enjoined, before proceeding to 
the bath, which is warmed to a 
temperature of 25°—28° Cent., and 
where the patient remains a short 
half-hour. After the bath, rest 
again until dinner-time, at one 
o clock, after which the ‘cure guest’ 
may consider the rest of the day 
his own, drinking perhaps one 
or two glasses of water in the 
evening. Those who are not strong 
enough for lengthened walks and 
excursions must find their amuse- 
ment in the society of friends, or in 
studying the manners of the mixed 
society around them, Tarasp itself, 
not offering much in the way of 


amusement. Enclosed between lofty 
mountains, the views become mono- 
tonous. There is but one road to 
drive upon; and one must drive to 
a distance for change of scene, the 
long narrow valley of Lower Enga- 
dine presenting for miles the same 
features; but those who can ascend 
its rugged sides will be repaid by 
grand views, curious geological for- 
mations, wild flowers, in a profusion 
and a brilliancy of colour unsur- 
passed by any other land, and a 
character of country differing alto 
gether from any other part of Swit- 
zerland. 

Visitors from England have at 
Chur the choice of two routes: the 
one over the St. Julier Pass to 

en; and the road recently 
made, shorter and more direct, over 
the Albula Pass to Ponte. This 
road, which can only be kept open 
during three months of the year, 
is not too safe, and in places so 
narrow that, if two twagens 
meet, they have much difficulty in 
passing each other; but Swiss 
post-horses are wonderfully steady, 


‘and Swiss postilions have cool 


heads, and seldom meet with an 
accident. The road in one place 
traverses what the Germans have 
well named a Triimmer feld. A 
vast field ‘of rocks, as if some 
gigantic mountain had been over- 
thrown and broken into pieces. 
In another place it winds round 
the face of steep cliffs, at a dizzy 
height. Every inch of the road has 
been gained by blasting; and this 
narrow romantic defile equals the 
Via Mala in grandeur and beauty. 

Half-way between Chur and 
Tarasp is the pretty angler’s vil- 
lage of Tiefenkasten, the point from 
which several roads diverge; and 
here the traveller, if the weather be 
bad and he feels nervous about 
crossing the Albula, proceed 
by the less interesting but more 
secure pass of St. Julier. 


2G 
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SHADOWS IN OUTLINE. 
From an Oy, OF Sketch Book. 
By rue Avtuor or ‘ Brrrer Sweets’ AND ‘ THE TALLANTs OF Barron.’ 


INTRODUCTION. 


Dag upon it life is a grim 

joke—a fantastic admixture of 
the sublime and ridiculous. Look 
back upon your own career, my 
friend, and see what a strange tan- 
gled weft it is. What smudges and 
blotches and patches there are in 
it! Every now and then, it is true, 
you see a gorgeous bit of pattern, 
full of graceful lines and curves; 
but do they not run into ridiculous 
twists and twirls and fantastic angles 
that burlesque the beautiful and 
travesty the sublime? 

I offer you these three rough 
etchings of my own life by way of 
illustration. Limned from nature, 
you may take them as untouched 
studies. They tell their own story, 
and leave something to the imagi- 
nation besides. 


L 
DAYBREAK. 


A long straggling crooked street 
with the shadow of the Elizabethan 
age upon it; a street with old gabled 
houses in it, and dark alleys; a 
street to wander about and ponder 
about. Nearly every shop was a 
museum of curiosities. The brokers 
of the city—the fine old city of 
Severncross—had settled down in 
Tick Street like a swarm of birds, 
and had made their nests in a line, 
after the fashion of the few antique 
swallows which had visited Tick 
Street from time immemorial. 

The brokers’ nests were varied by 
a few greengrocers, who were tole- 
rated because they were useful in 
supplying the others with potatoes 
and cabbages, dried fish and cucum- 
bers. But no other foreigners to the 
tribe were permitted, except a Jew 
clothesman, who took up his station 
in a dark corner despite the most 
formidable opvosition; and I ques- 


tion whether ‘ Moshes,” as he was 
called in derision, would have tri- 
umphed but for the triple-balled 
banner, which had astrange charm for 
the grocers’ wives of the quar- 
ter, and other slatternly women from 
distant streets, who visited the Jew 
at all seasons with something under 
their aprons. 

The brokers were a proud raco 
and a curious; but, strange to say, 
they were under petticoat govern- 
ment, and, strange to say, under 

insterial government. Miss Whil- 
elmena Jinks was the chief of the 
race, and next to her came Miss 
Chalks. Both ladies were artists in 
their way, and supplemented bro- 
kering with artistic employment. 
Miss Jinks made wax figures and 
‘ tablows,’ as she called them, and 
Miss Chalks stuffed birds. 

Miss Jinks, who wore red ribbons 
in her cap, rejoiced in a pale yet 
persistent moustache, and was given 
to bursting the hooks of her dress 
behind, did a fair amount of busi- 
ness in all those miscellaneous 
articles of furniture which are often 
to be picked up cheap at sales by 
auction by the professional bidder 
who bids and bides his time; who 
is the first to put in an appear- 
ance beneath the shadow of the auc- 
tioneer’s rostrum, and the last to 
leave the place. Miss Jinks had a 
fierce, quick way of bidding, too, 
which was said to be highly suc- 
cessful, and which was looked upon 
as a wonderful gift by her numerous 
colleagues. Some of them went so 
far as to say that her moustache 
had been a fortune to her, but they 
never went into any detailed reasons 
for this assertion. 

The truth is, Miss Jinks had a 
masculine, domineering way with 
her, and was an energetic woman, 
continually fighting and asserting 
herself. She was perpetually an- 
nouncing her birth and parentage, 
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and demonstrating her superiority 
both in learning and wealth. 

* My father, ath I have thaid be- 
fore, wath a merchant, and a mer- 
chant in thith very city, and a 
boarding-school education was mine 
from a child, with use of the globes 
and wool-work; and when I came 
to years of discretin, I copied his 
contracts, and kep his ledger, and 
it is not for those who have been 
brought up otherwise to compete 
with one that has.’ 

There was no gainsaying this 
from a woman of forty, who looked 
at you with a pair of fierce grey 
eyes, and who flourished a brawny 
arm, that could easily have struck 
you to the earth if you had. 

‘It’s all very well for your 
Chalkses and others to set them- 
selves up, and make out that they 
have real genteel ideas, but they 
are not to be had for twopence 
a week at a charity school, no more 
than real mahogany is to be bought 
for the price of deal. Your Chalkses 
= | think it elevating to stuff birds 
and put glass eyes in their r 
weak little heads; but it’s for them 
as knows what true art is to snap 
their fingers at such rubbish. What 
do you say, Arthur ?’ 

That was your humble servant. 
I was Arthur; I, Arthur Westwood. 
When this little outbreak of temper 
on the part of Miss Jinks occurred, 
I bad been engaged for more than a 
week to assist in painting her wax 
figures. My father and mother 
were ‘ poor but industrious,’ as the 
story books put it, and my five 
shillings a week formed an impor- 
tant addition to the general stock. 

Miss Jinks had three rooms set 
a for her ‘ Gallery of Arts,’ her 
* Wonders in Wax,’ to which her 
customers were admitted without 
charge, and which she contemplated 
removing at some fature day to the 
great metropolis. Her figures were 
about the size of the ordinary Punch 
puppets, and they were all her own 
manufacture. There were amongst 
them kings and queens and princes 
of all climes; ts and generals, 
pickpockets and murderers; and a 
model of every bird, beast, and rep- 
tile, copied from a large folio edition 
of ‘Goldsmith’s Animated Nature.’ 

VOL X1I.—NO. LXVI. 


Some of the figures were grouped in 
tableaux, and others were stuck up 
in single file. There was Daniel in 
the lion’s den, and Moses holding 
up the serpent; Napoleon at St. 
Helena; the coronation of Queen 
Victoria ; the trial of a bandit chief; 
the capture of a negro; and Byron 
bidding adieu to his native hills. 
Some of these groups were en- 
closed in glass cases. Miss Jinks 
set most value upon the Scripture 
pieces; and she had succeeded, by 
means of a pair of old clock-wheels, 
a piece of string, and a handle, in 
making Daniel nod his head at an 
apoplectic lion, and by the same 
appliances the snake was made to 
spin round and round; but Miss 
Jinks explained to her friends and 
admirers that she soared above 
mere tricks of this sort: she had 
only introduced mechanism just to 
show what might be done; her 
great object was to imitate nature 
in all its beauteous forms and 
colours; and she hoped she had 
succeeded—to say nothing of the 
correct’costumes of the periods. 
When persons of more than ordi- 
nary position, after making a pur- 
chase, were induced. to visit the 
gallery, Miss Jinks would quietly 
slip behind a curtain in the third 
room, and perform sundry well- 
known airs on an old square piano, 
which she had bought at the sale of 
the boarding-school establishment 
where she was educated, and upon 
which she had learnt the five- 
fingered exercise. Miss Jinks was 
a lover of order and harmony. She 
liked all things to be in keeping, 
she said, and so, when her visitors 
were looking at Daniel,she struck 
up the Old Hundredth with impos- 
sible variations ; ‘Rob Roy’ accom- 
panied the bandit scene, and ‘God 
save the Queen ’ the coronation. 
The figures were marvels in the 
way ofeyesandarms. The former 
were always very wide open, and 
the latter usually fixed in a pain- 
ful assertion of assumed authority. 
Napoleon was looking through his 
glass at a soldier, who was close to 
him ; and Queen Victoria was sitting 
very jauntily on a pasteboard throne, 
nursing her sceptre in a very 
maudlin fashion, amongst a crowd 
E 
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of ricketty, drunken, spooney-look- 
ing lords, and dukes, and generals, 
and bishops; some with drawn 
swords, others with their hands 
upon their bips, striking magni- 
ficent attitudes. Byron was sitting 
up in a boat all alone, with his shirt- 
collar undone, and his native hills 
were rising up a few inches from 
the shore, and in a very threatening 
attitude; whilst in the lions’ den, 
at the coronation, at St. Helena, 
and in the wilderness, birds and 
beasts and reptiles were flying and 
creeping and prowling about in all 
the glory of blue, and red, and 
green, and yellow, with golden heads, 
and tails, and eyes, and legs, and 
feet, of the most varied and gor- 
geous hus. 

Miss Jinks loved plenty of colour. 
‘Nature has not stinted it, and no 
more will we, Arthur; so just give 
that k another touch of blue, 


and give the lizard a green top- 


And in that little room where the 
figures received their final touches 
of colour, I, Arthur Westwood, 
received the gorgeous spinster’s in- 
structions, and carried them out. 
Few fellows would believe that this 
was my first introduction to art. 
My instructress had, as I have said, 
a tremendous eye for colour, and 
she was always anxious that it 
should be understood she was an 
amateur. Art was not her pro- 
fession, neither was it a necessity to 
her on the score of money; it was 
her hobby, her recreation, and she 
never failed to explain all this upon 
all occasions. 

‘Your Chalkses and such like 
may pretend to be brokers and 
furniture dealers and conniseers of 
articles of virtue, but it is one thing 
to do that as a profession, and live 
by it, and another to stuff birds and 
all sorts of filthy things, and really 
get your bread and cheese by that; 
though why I should say bread and 
cheese, when it is well known that 
the Chalkses mostly dine off the 
bodies of the birds and beasts which 
they stuff—the process is well 
known; but it is not for me to sa 
nothing against my neighbours, an 
so never mind that, Arthur, but 
look to the colour, and don’t be 


afraid of your blues and reds, If 
nature makes a thing blue, why 
nature means it to be real blue, and 
so make it as blue as you can, 
Arthur,’ 

It was a strange world, this new 
world which opened up to me at 
Jinks’s; quite a world of wonder 
and romance. To be allowed to 
revel in Goldsmith's book, and the 
history of England, a book of fairy 
tales, eastern legends, and Byron's 
poems; and not only to look at the 
pictures, but to paint models from 
them, and have real paints and 
brushes! This was something be- 
yond all my childish dreams; and 
to have five shillings a week for 
such glorious amusement! There 
was something so marvellously 
romantic about the whole thing 
that half my time I could not help 
believing that Miss Whilelmena 
Jinks was an eccentric geni who 
lavished favours upon me from 
pure good-nature. 

A room all to myself, and paints 
all to ms self, and all the contents of 
a Noah’s ark done up in wax to 
paint and fasten feathers upon, and 
rows of dolls waiting for their cheeks 
to be rouged! It was quite a little 
paradise. When I went home to 
dinner every day, I walked along the 
streets with my studio and paints 
and pictures continually in my poor 
little noddle. All very ridiculous; 
and yet that made me a painter. 
Ay, and more; my being an artist 
was the means of introducing me 
to her who made such a change in 
the tangled weft of my tangled lite, 
that I may exhibit it fairly, in proof 
of the grim, ridiculous blending ot 
pain and pleasure, and greatness 
and littleness, in the web which we 
— at last. 

The time soon came, you may 
be sure, when I discovered that my 
spinsterial angel was anything but 
a goddess. I was hardly twelve 
years old when I found that I was 
living in a fool’s paradise, and that 
all the visitors made fun of Miss 
Jinks and her petit artist. Oh, that 
I could have gone on in my igno- 
rance, blissfully painting puppets! 
When my father well off I 
went to school, and learnt to be 
ashamed of the name of Jinks, 
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though I imbibed my love of art at 
that muddy source in Tick Street, 
where the morning of my life first 
broke in such — of blue, and 
carmine, and amber. 


Il. 
TWILIGHT. 


No, I would not part with that 
palette fora hundred pounds. I am 
not rich either, heaven knows that! 
I have painted for years and years, 
and old andy, the dealer, takes a 
sufficient number of pictures from 
me to make my income enough for 
an old bachelor. But a hundred 

nds, no, not a thousand, would 

uy that poor little palette, with the 
dried-up patches of colour upon it— 
her palette. 

I was a young fellow when first I 
knew her. She was a member of 
that drawing-lass which I esta- 
blished in the northern city. You 
don’t know the city? A quaint old 
monkish place to dream away a life 
in; a city with a cathedral and castle 
which the sun lights up in a thou- 
sand strangely beautiful ways; a 
city fully represented by those eccle- 
siastical and feudal buildings, which 
stand on a high hill overlooking the 
Wear. Mr. Beverley has put many 
a bit of the banks of this same water 
into his magnificent Drury Lane 
scenery. But how I wander! Let 
me see, I was talking about that 
palette of Edith’s. 

She was an orphan, and lived with 
a maiden aunt in the college yard. 
Such eyes! ‘That sketch of mine 
which hangs by the fireplace does 
not come within a thousand miles 
ot their sparkling depth. And her 
brown hair deftly twined over her 
torehead. 1 fancy I can see her now, 
bending over her work and strug- 
gling atit in her childish desperation. 

‘I shall never be able to draw 
any better,’ she said, her pretty lips 

uting, and a tear trickling down 

er fair cheek; ‘ but 1 really think 
1 have an eye for colour.’ 

* Au eye for colour!’ I remember 
saying to myself; ‘an eye for love— 
an eye to make a'man happy all his 


days.” 
But I was a young fellow then, 
susceptible and enthusiastic, and | 


fell in love with Edith Viner almost 
the first moment I sasv her. 

‘And I am determined I will do 
something; I feel that I could make 
such a picture if I only knew how 
to convey my own ideas and im- 
pressions.’ 

‘Make a picture! Yes, as pretty 
@ one as ever adorned canvas,’ I 
said, on the impulse of the moment. 

‘Now you are laughing at me,’ 
she said, sadly, not taking my com- 
pliment, nor noticing the flush on 
my face. ‘ Everybody laughs at me. 
Aunt calls me stupid, and the girls 
in the class nudge each other and 
titter at what they call my impos- 
sible trees and eccentric animals.’ 

* I was not laughing, I assure you, 
Miss Viner, I said, seriously; ‘I 
should be the last to laugh at you, 
I who admire you uo much, and——’ 

She had remained behind after 
the class had broken up, and her 
sweet, confiding mariner to me was 
irresistible. I fear { forgot my posi- 
tion as tutorentirely. 1 stammered 
out some hurried, silly declaration 
of love, and felt as if my very exist- 
ence depended upon the effect it 
would make. I-cin remember the 
sensation now, grey old bachelor as 
lam; and | have not forgotten the 
awful feeling of chagrin and disap- 
pointment at the ringing laugh 
which greeted my outburst of ro- 
mance, 

‘Why, what a silly young man 
you must be, Mr. Westwood! It is 
really too absurd. Here am [ 
anxious that you should teach me 
how to paint, and you actually begin 
to talk about love, like Don Quixote, 
or a person in a play.’ 

And the lively, arch, round, su 
ple, bright-eyed girl laughed again 
with intense amusement. I] was 
piqued; she had made me look 
foolish ; she had ridiculed my ten- 
derest bo I had pictured some- 
thing quite different to this, and had 
seen myself, by ber desire, suing for 
her hand at the feet of that old 
griffin, her aunt, in the cathedral 
Close. 


‘Now don’t be so silly any more, 
Mr. Westwood, and | will promise 
never to mention what has occurred. 
It 1s too absurd, you know.’ 

* Well, perhaps it is,’ I said, with- 

E2 
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out understanding her, but with an 
intense sense of being absurdly 
foolish. 

‘There,’ she said, passing from 
the subject with the supremest in- 
difference, ‘please to look at that, 
and tell me if you think I shall ever 
— and will you teach me? I 

ve asked aunt, and she is willing 
to fit me up a studio of my own.’ 

From beneath her cloak she pro- 
duced a bit of oil colour—a pool 
reflecting the drooping branches of 
@ beech tree. It was an autumn 
sketch, full of rough unstudied effects 
of light and shade that for the mo- 
ment astonished me mightily. There 
was evidence of the amateur; but 
the vigour, the depth of tone of 
the unstudied touches were almost 
startling. 

‘ This is yours?’ I said, coldly. 

* Yes,’ she said, bending her head, 
and looking confused. 

‘It is very clever; you will paint, 
I said, 

‘Oh, thank you, thank you, Mr. 
Westwood, she said, looking up 
with great earnestness. ‘I was 
afraid you would laugh at it; aunt 
called it a red and yellow daub.’ 

Here is her secret, then, I thought. 
Her genius has made itself manifest 
to her: she is under its persistent 
influence. 

‘I would give the world to paint. 
I will succeed, and you must help 


I did help her, during many a 
happy, happy hour, in that studio 
overlooking the river, and in the 
dear old Greta woods, and on the 

rand Teesdale moors. That bit 
ae Tito by the fireplace is a 
study she made under my eye in 
the bed of the Tees. Notice the 
rock down beneath the water, the 
liquid-amber stream, which Sir 
Walter Scott sung about. Some- 
thing like colour, that. 

In less than twelve months she 


painted far better than her tutor, 
who before half that time had d 


was herslave in everything. I have 
sat and watched her, and loved her 
like a young fellow can love, and 
she knew it. But if ever there was 
the faintest attempt at pointed ho- 
mage on my part, she would pooh- 
pooh the whole thing with an indif- 


ference to my feelings which often 
struck me as heartless in the ex- 
treme. Sometimes I went home 
half mad with rage and wounded 
pride, and determined to leave the 
place for ever; but morning brought 
hope, and longing to see Edith, 
longing to be at her side, to hear 
her speak, ay, if only to wince at 
her cynical laugh, and her oft- 
repeated saying, that ‘love was the 
greatest nonsense she had ever 
heard of—painting the grandest of 
the arts.’ 

I never could comprehend her. 
By degrees I came to think of herin 
the light of a sort of intellectual 
Undine, before the human soul tem- 
pered the waywardness of the fairy. 
She seemed to possess everything 
that makes woman lovely and lov- 
able, but the one thing above all 
others most essential—a woman’s 
heart. 

One morning I received a note 
from her aunt, in which I was in- 
formed that the lessons must cease, 
as Miss Viner was going to leave the 
northern city. 

I hurried to the house, and met 
on the doorstep a big, moustached, 
dark fellow. Lasked for Miss Viner, 
as usual. She came running down 
stairs; and at her call of ‘ Edward! 
Edward, dear!’ the gentleman 
turned round and followed her into 
the drawing-room. 

‘Come in, Mr. Westwood; pray 
come in,’ she said. ‘Let me intro- 
duce you to Captain Howard, of the 
Bombay Artillery. Mr. Westwood 
—Captain Howard.’ 

We bowed stiffly to each other, 
and I looked for an explanation. 

‘I see you are puzzled, Mr. West- 
wood. To-morrow Captain Howard 
is to be my husband, and we leave 
here en route for India the next day.’ 

I shall not attempt to describe my 
feelings; I fear they were made 
very apparent at the time. Anger 
and contempt had, surely, some 
share in the expression of my poor 
stupid face on that occasion; but I. 
could only see cool indifference on 
Edith’s. 

I turned to away, but Miss 
Viner prevented me. 

‘Here, she said, ‘is a little pre- 
sent before I go. I hope you will 
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never paint again. 

There was something peculiarly 
sad in the tone of voice in which 
she said ‘I shall never paint again.’ 

The next day she had left the old 
city with her husband. How I 
wished myself a boy again, painting 
puppets in that little back room 
in the western city! I have 
painted many a one since, for that 
matter. 

By the way, I have lately learnt 
that when Miss Jinks died, the 
Chalkses purchased the ‘ Gallery of 
Arts,’ rol combined the two esta- 
blishments. How little we know who 
will step into our shoes when we 
are gone! Perhaps our greatest 
enemy may quietly seat himself in 
our own chair in the favourite fire- 
sidecorner. Thank heaven! science 
cannot penetrate the future. We 
look upon the tangled weft as we 
spin it; but we know nothing of the 
lines, and curves, and broken threads 
to come. 


treasure it—my palette. 1 shall 


til. 
EVENING. 


A jilted old bachelor, am I? 
Well, if you like, that is my cha- 
racter. And Iam silly enough to 
hang on to the garment of memory, 
and make a fool of myself over an 
ancy that belonged toa school- 
gir 


I often wondered if she saw the 
notices of my works in the papers. 
Of course she did. They got all 
the journals at Bombay. rd 
work is a good thing when you are 
in trouble. Some fellows labour 
away on claret; some work, as they 
say, on beer only; some on a dry 
pipe. I worked on a dry, heart- 
breaking sorrow. I had filled my 
very soul with one face; and, all at 
once, the image was not only gone 
for ever, but I had discovered its 
utter worthlessness. 

Edith was to me a narrow, selfish, 
heartless woman; a syren, who had 
tempted me to wreck and ruin. My 
soul had yearned to her, not only in 
love, but in admiration. She was a 
genius, born with a specialty for art. 
She was the sublime thing which 
seemed all at once to spring up out 


of a ridiculous past. All my vague 
romantic passions encircled her, and 
I loved her like—well, like an artist 
who is young and poor will love. 

And I could'not help treasuring 
that palette for the sake of our 
happy days, and in memory of that 
one sad look which came into her 
eyes and voice at parting, Did she 
really regret her choice? Could she 
have been unduly influenced? Had 
she any choice in the matter? 

Many a long year afterwards, 
when I had made my mark, and got 
beyond Tandy, the dealer (perhaps 
you remember his place behind the 
Haymarket ?), a young lady called 
upon me. There was a dark old 
Indian woman with her, who curt- 
sied very low. 

‘Mr. Westwood, I believe, said 
the young lady, a fine well-grown 
woman of about twenty, and dressed 
in deep mourning. 

* Yes,’ I said, offering a seat. 

‘My name is Howard,’ she said. 
*T have recently arrived from Bom- 


y. 

I felt my heart beating strangely, 
and the blood rushing into my stupid 
old face. I could see the likeness to 
Edith; it was particularly notice- 
able in the full grey eyes. 

‘My mother said I was to tell 
you——’ 

‘Is she still living?’ I ventured 
to ask, for the suspense was awful. 

The girl shook her head, and the 
tears came into her eyes as she said, 
‘J am an orphan.’ 

Something brought the little 
palette to my mind, and its poor 
faded patches of colour, and I think 
there were tears in my own eyes 
too. 

‘I was to give you this packet, 
and tell you that I was christened 
Edith Westwood.’ 

‘God bless you!’ I exclaimed; 
and she came and nestled in the 
trembling old arms which I 
stretched towards her. 

She knew the story of my life. 

Edith Viner had really loved the 
poor painter. (How all the sunshine 
of the northern city came hack to 
me in a moment!) But she had 
been engaged to Capt. Howard 
before she saw me—engaged almost 
from childhood, and their hands had 
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been joined at her father’s bedside 
when he lay dying. 

She had steeled her heart to her 
fate; but whilst she was free my 
society had a fascination for her 
which she could not overcome. At 
last she strove to make me hate 
her ; and that morning’s encounter 
when last I saw her was to give 
the final blow to my liking. She 
nearly broke her own heart in deal- 
ing it, but the die was cast. 

True to her last words, she had 
never painted again. Alas! she, 
too, had known no happiness. Her 
husband, I gleaned afterwards, in 
quiet interviews with the daughter, 
was a gay, selfish fellow, who met 
with a dishonourable death. 

So our two lives were blighted ; 
and now you understand what a 
big sorrow it was which I had been 
doing battle with by hard work. And 
if you like to call me a jilted old 
bachelor, you may ; but I still cling 
to that petit palette and the memo- 
ries that surround it. 

In the hands of Fate we are 
allas much puppets as were those 
absurd wax figures in the hands of 
Miss Jinks, whose idols fell into the 
possession of her deadliest foes. 

Edith Westwood Howard was my 
ward, bless her heart! And she 
appeared like an angel at my fire- 
side for afew short months. She is 
Mrs. Lloyd Craven now, and a 
mother too; and her children call 
me great-grandpa in fun, laugh 
at my wheel-chair, and call it 


great-grandpa’s little perambula- 
to 


r. 

Have not the ridiculous and the 
sublime been strangely mixed up in 
my life? Last night I dreamt I was 
one of the Tick Street puppets, 
very white and very cold, with an 
old palette by my side with faded 
spots of yellow and red and brown 
upon it. And when I awoke I was 
sitting in my perambulator, as the 
children call it, with weep yg, 
round me; and somebody said, ‘ He 
is a very old man,’ and another said, 
* Ah, he'll never paint any more.’ 

And then I was in the northern 
city again, where she said she 
would never paint again. It seemed 
as if memory was kind to me, and 
I got up and went to my room, 
and asked for her palette; and there 
I sit in the evenings, and smoke and 
chat with Lloyd Craven, who is at 
the top of the tree, they say. He is 
engaged upon a great picture now, 
called ‘Evening.’ There is a bit of 
shingly river in it, an old man, @ 
grey cathedral tower amongst some 
trees, and the sun is setting in the 
west. It is pleasant to talk to 
Craven about the twilight and the 
evening, and I want him to paint 
an unused palette by the side of 
the old man, and an easel with a 
half-finished picture upon it; then 
Edith, his wife, peeps in and laughs 
at us, and we nod at her and go on 
smoking ; and so the evening passes, 
and the long dark night comes 
on. 





ONLY A YEAR AGO. 


Ory @ year ago, you say! 
How wearily time goes by, 

With a sigh at the birth of every day, 
And a tear of every sigh! 

The hill-top peeps from clouds of mist, 
The fields forget the snow, 

The garden sings where we have kissed, 
And only a year ago. 


Only a year ago,—one week 
From the dust of the year he kept: } 

He said that the roses left my cheek 
When my hand to his fingers crept. 

The time was brief, but the love was long— 
At least he told me so 

In the farewell notes of the farewell song 
He sang me a year ago. 


Sona. 


Let us cling to love, and never 
From our hearts its fingers sever, 
Though the cry rings on for ever, 
Loved and lost, loved and lost: 
Summer's rain and winter's frost ; 
Sigh of days we've loved and lost. 


Grief too deep for human feeling 
Happy hearts are oft concealing ; , 
For they hear the echves stealing, 
Loved and lost, loved and lost. 
When on cruel seas we're tost, 
Then our cry is loved and lost. 


Eyes are weary soon of weeping, 

And we're longing for the sleeping, 

But the cry is ever creeping, 
Loved and lost, loved and lost, 

Wait the melting of the frost 

All who whisper, loved and lost! 


There's a ray of sunlight gleaming ; 

Lake-blue eyes, once sad, are beaming ; 

Let's awaken from our dreaming, 
Loved and lost, loved and lost: 

Life was pitiless at most 

When its joys were loved and lost! 


To the spar we're wildly clinging, 

Which the ocean—love, is bringing: 

On the shore are voices singing 
Never lost, never lost: 

On the waves our bark was tost ; 

Oft in danger—never lost! 
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Only a year ago, I strove 
To live when he left my sight ; 

His eyes the dreamy enchantment wove, 
I lost himself in the night. 

I lived on hope, but he left me brave, 
And he had a heart to show: 

The roses died with the love he gave 
Together a year ago. 


Only a year ago, you say; 
He’s married, I hear, since then: 

"Tis a capital thing to have oue’s way, 
As well for women as men! 

Shall I just whisper into her ear 
And tell her all I know? 

Tll keep the secret, don’t you fear, 
Entrusted a year ago! 





BEAUTIFUL MISS JOHNSON. 
Che Erperiences of a Guardsman. 


CHAPTER I. 
7 H™% did you come, my dear?’ 


the matter, when I saw the mis- 


This question was addressed 
by my ‘ Aunt Georgie’ (a venerable 
relative, over whose graceful head 
some two-and-tw:nty summers 
might have waxed and waned—and 
how charming a young aunt is, by- 
the-by) to a singularly beautiful 
girl in full evening toilette, whom 
the butler had just announced as 
above. 

I beg pardon for the slip—not 
quite as above. The respectable 
dignitary in whose service my uncle, 
the Hon. and Rev. Reginald Gwynne, 
was then living, was not so far gone 
in esthetics as such an enthusiastic 
announcement on his part might 
lead the reader to imply. 

‘ Miss Johnson,’ was all he said, to 
herald the appearance of the most 
dazzling vision that ever glanced 
like a shooting-star into the quiet 
centre of a family circle, assembled 
to do honour to the guests, of whom 
the beautiful stranger was the first 
to arrive—stranger, at least, as far 
as I was concerned, although evi- 
dently on sufficiently intimate terms 
with ‘ Aunt Georgie’ herself, whom 
I strongly suspected of treachery in 


chievous smile which played about 
her mouth as she advanced with 
both hands extended, and as the 
question quoted above came muti- 
lated into three sections by the 
heartiness of a feminine embrace. 

* How did’—a kiss upon one cheek 
—you come’—a kiss upon the 
other—‘ my dear ?’—a seal upon the 
exquisite lips, which, when they 
were released from the tender hin- 
drance, proceeded to scatter pearls 
as follows. 

‘Just cantered over & la Baby 
Blake, without even the attendant 
“ gossoon.” I rode all alone by my- 
self over Stonecross Moor, in the 
dark, on the black mare; and I shall 
ride back again the same “ gate” 
by moonlight to-night—romantic 
enough even for you, Georgie, I 
take it.’ 

‘Georgie!’ There had been trea- 
chery, then, as I had suspected, on 
the part of ‘my aunt.’ I could now 
account, and account very satisfac- 
torily, as far as I was concerned, for 
the roguish twinkle which I had 
detected in the eye of that sedate 
matron the Hon. Mrs. Reginald 
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Gwynne, as she had gratuitously in- 
formed me that ‘there was nothing 

very striking in the beauty line’ in 
the quiet neighbourhood which her 
dutiful nephew was then introduced 
to for the first time—nothing, at 
least, that ‘a London swell,’ as she 
saucily dubbed me, ‘ would care to 
look at twice.’ ‘You are so blasé, 
you know, my dear,’ she had gone 
on to say, ‘and we are all so much 
too slow for you, down here at 
Tower Moor.’ 

I saw through it all. It was an 
attempt at revenge on the part of 
my spriteish aunt, for some imper- 
tinent remarks which I had made 
with regard to the excitement which 
pervaded the establishment, from 
attic to cellar, on the score of ‘ the 
party.’ So Aunt Georgie herself in- 
sisted upon calling the circle of 
friends and neighbours to be assem- 
bled at Tower Moor rectory on a 
certain day, in honour of its being 
the anniversary of the one in which 
she came home to it as mistress and 
bride. 

: hey aot of + juvenile an aunt as 
the good fortune to possess is 
thus explained. 

My good uncle Reginald had 
married at the mature (and to me 
venerable) age of forty, the orphaned 
daughter of an old college friend, 
who, after bringing up his only 
child in every luxury, had died; 
leaving her in distressed .circum- 
stances to the care of a world whose 
tender mercies, in a case of such ex- 
ceptionable innocence and beauty, 
would probably have been more 
cruel than its coldest indifference or 
neglect. 

It was to this seemingly adverse 
crisis of circumstance that my 
Aunt Georgie was indebted for the 
happiness of her life. Uncle Re- 
ginald, staid and reverend as he 
was, was the only man that the 
bright-faced, light-hearted girl had 
ever loved; but this fact would 
never have dawned upon the per- 
ception of that true-hearted gentle- 
man himself, but for the ionate 
burst of tears with which she re- 
jected his purposely-made unim- 

ioned proposal, and but for the 
sob which accom- 
panied the words, ‘You are taking 


me out of pity, and I have nothing 
left but you. If you had only loved 
me, Reginald, how happy we might 
have been!’ 

From that moment they under- 
stood one another, and the happiest 
ménage, into the domestic core of 
which it has been my fate to pene- 
trate, is that over which Aunt 
Georgie presides (with a strand or 
two of silver now amidst the nut- 
brown tresses which are as abun- 
dant as ever) amid the beloved sur- 
roundings of her cherished home. 
Those silver threads: are indeed her 
proudest boast. ‘Who dare say 
now that I am young enough for 
my husband’s daughter ?’ she exult- 
ingly esks: ‘why, Reginald has not 
a grey hair.’ 

She keeps to herself the fact, of 
which she must be well aware, that 
the snow-blossoms scattered _ 
her own ‘head are but the white 
angel-watchers ever standing about 
a little grave, which the sun kisses 
and the dew waters in the quiet old 
churchyard at Tower Moor. 
~ Iam aware that I have digressed, 
but Aunt Georgie is worthy of a 
digression; and thinking of her 
helps me to recall more vividly to 
mind the fun that sparkled in her 
cloudless eyes that night, as she 
took in with a rapid side-glance the 
effect which the appearance of so 
dazzling a vision had made — 
the blasé ‘London swell,’ who had 
derided the idea of what she had 
been pleased to call ‘a party,’ in the 
wilds of her North Devon home. 

“Rode! she exclaimed, in answer 
to her friend Miss Johnson’s start- 
ling assertion with regard to her 
means of transit across the wild 
moor, with the dangers and difficul- 
ties of which I, as a Londoner, had 
made myself well acquainted before 
trusting myself to explore it by day- 
light—‘ rode, child, what can you 
mean? Why, you look as if you 
had just come out of a bandbox, 
does she not, Harry?’ and as my 
Aunt Georgie appealed to me thus 
personally for confirmation of her 
verdict, she touched lovingly with 
her hand the folds of the rich white 
satin, which draped the faultless 
form in pure classical folds, and 
which cunaialy looked guiltless of 
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the wild flight across Stonecross 
Moor, of which Miss Johnson had 
laughing! 7 boasted. 

I could only bow, in answer to 
my aunt's appeal, for the youn 
lady took the words that i oa 
about to utter out of my mouth, as 
she rattled on. 

‘You don’t suppose that I rode 
in white satin over the moor, you 
unsophisticated darling? I sent 
“my things,” as the maids say, on 
an hour before, and there I found 
them all ready laid out, and a fire 
lighted in the spare room for me to 
dress by, by that excellent woman, 
Mrs. Simpson, whom I have deeply 
offended now, I fear, and perhaps 
made an enemy for lite.’ 

‘How did you manage that, my 
dear ?’ 

‘Simply by declining to let her 
have any finger in the pie of my 
“back hair,” as she is pleased to 
call it. Heaven forfend! I said ; 
make your own mistress as great an 


outrage against nature as you like 
(as great a Guy, you know, I should 
have said to you), but keep your 


sacrilegious hands off my back hair 
if you please. She is now most 
ew, solacing her wounded 

lings by proclaiming to all whom 
it might concern below stairs, that 
the strange young lady wears a wig. 
Perhaps I do,’ added this modern 
Di Vernon, suddenly flashing her 
fine eyes for the first time upon me, 
* but it is a very good one, is it not, 
Mr. Gwynne?’ 

‘Inimitable!’ I answered, pe pon 
as I felt, that aplomb and self-pos- 
session, which I had been so confi- 
dent of exhibiting before the be- 
nighted country folk, whom I had 
been taught to believe were, as a 
class, deficient in those shining and 
town-bred qualities. 

‘An inimitable imitation,’ Miss 
Johnson answered quickly ; ‘ but the 
worst of it is that it does not 
match.’ 

* Match! what with?’ asked Aunt 
Georgie, evidently greatly amused 
with the oddities of this wild girl of 
the woods, as she chose to call her, 
although from the moment in which 
I first felt at a disadvantage with 
regard to address of manner, and 
the ease of good breeding, with the 
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beautiful stranger, I put it down as 
a fact in my own mind that she was 
not country bred. 

‘Why, with my eyes, to be sure; 
what else ought a woman’s hair to 
go with, if not with her own eyes, 

Georgie ?’ 

‘A contrast is sometimes better 
than a match,’ was the ready reply. 
‘What makes people look twice at 
you, is the contrast of your black 
eyes with your flaxen wig: itis a 
little out of the common, you know, 
that’s all.’ 

* Well, as long as I am not con- 
demned to wear my yellow locks, 
padded out with dead men’s hair, 
or with a knotted net strained 
tightly over it, giving it the appear- 
ance of the inflated ball that | used 
to play with in my early childhood, 
I am content, Miss Johnson re- 
torted, shaking the lovely head as 
she did so, crowned with the silky 
locks of pale gold,—which did, in- 
deed, offer a remarkable contrast to 
the dark, gazelle like eyes, and which 
were arranged with a studied 
ligence, or, as Mrs. Simpson criti- 
cally expressed it, ‘no how.’ 

* You need not be so severe, Nelly,’ 
said my aunt, pretending to be of- 
fended, and whose own thick auburn 
tresses did certainly seem to rebel 
against the confinement of the 
gold net in which Mrs. Simpson’s 
nimble fingers had imprisoned 
them that night. ‘A coiffure a la 
gooseberry-bush would not become 
everybody as it does you.’ 

‘The language is getting deci- 
dedly personal and unparliamen- 
tary, and Mr. Gwynne looks quite 
scandalized at our naughty beha- 
viour. Here are your guests arriv- 
ing, so do let us be proper, Mrs. 
Gwynne,’ Miss Johnson here re- 
marked, > putting me down again, in 
that perfectly civil yet profoundly 
humiliating manner, at which only 
a well-b: woman can arrive; @ 
proceeding which amused my mis- 
chievous aunt to such an extent, 
that she had some difficulty in com- 
posing her features into the gravity 
and decorum expected from the 
mistress of the house, by the grave 
country squires and dames, who now 
began to arrive at the rectory ; in 
some cases with strings of daugh- 
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ters or hobble-de-hoy sons in their 
wake, following them in rotation 
like a string of ponies to a fair. 

‘ The party, indeed, as my aunt 
called it, in her dear unsophisticated 
country way, was, with the excep- 
tion of ‘ beautiful Miss Johnson,’ 
tame and humdrum enough, as 
parties in which the bumpkin ele- 
ment predominates (I maintain it 
in spite of Aunt Georgie’s frown) are 
apt to be. 

There were the standing dishes of 
Sir Jobn and Lady Bull, and Squire 
and Mrs. Applegarde, with the 
Masters and Misses Bull,and the bud- 
ding beauty apple blossom with her 
innocent airs and graces, and the bat- 
tery of her laughing blue eyes, 
directed full at the promising young 
calf, the hopeful scion of the house 
of Bull. Then there was the curate 
from the next parish (looking much 
more hungry and careworn than 
the curate of my uncle’s parish 
would have looked, had he pos- 

so cheap a luxury), and 
the curate’s wife, and the curate’s 
sister, whose home-made gowns 
proved highly provocative of mirth 
on the part of the Misses Bull, and 
the beauty apple-blossom, who set- 
tled it with many shrugs and giggles 
between them, that they must have 
been fashioned in the * year one.’ 

‘ And did you ever see any one’s 
hair done such a figure, my dear? 
asked the latter of the two grand 
young ladies, whom this touch of 
ill-nature had made ‘kin’ with the 
beauty apple-blossom for the nonce, 
whom they, as a general rule, rather 
affected to despise. 

It was a strange voice which an- 
swered the question after the Irish 
fashion, by asking another in a tone 
of abrupt and rather cynical in- 
quiry. ‘As whose? 

‘Why, as Mrs. Suckling’s to be 
sure. But la! Miss Johnson, how 
you do make one jump!’ 

‘If you, or I, had hair like that 
Lucy Applegarde, we could afford 
to dress it & la Suckling,’ returned 
the young lady so apostrophised ; 
and the rebuke aimed at the ill- 
nature of the self-satisfied critic 


i ing of one or two 
of ‘the gentlemen’ (as Miss Apple- 


garde would have expressed her- 
self), whom that young Hebe num- 
bered among her adherents. 

* How odd she is!’ she contented 
herself with murmuring under her 
breath to her two late allies, who 
having, however, witnessed her hu- 
miliation and defeat, blushed in their 
noses, as it was their unfortunate 
propensity to do; and who, as they 
shook out their lace pocket-band- 
kerchiefs, and folded their chubby 
hands, in gloves too short at the 
wrists, tried to look stonily uncon- 
scious of the heretical remark. 

They did not particularly care to 
make an enemy of ‘ that clever Miss 
Johnson, as the county ladies 
called her. Her beauty they pro- 
nounced ‘overrated;’ but her ta- 
lents they were all ready to acknow- 
ledge as of a shining kind. From 
this fact we may deduce another, 
viz., that the young lady whom they 
thus described was both clever aud 
beautiful; but that her, beauty gave 
her the gift of power over the oe: 
site sex, which is the only gift that 
one woman ever covets of anuther: 
consequently their depreciation of 
Miss Johnavn's superlative charms. 

It fell to my turn next to be 
startled out of a reverie into which 
I had fallen—‘an outrage against 
society,’ and a reflection upon my 
‘town breeding,’ as Aunt Georgie 
afterwards reminded me, by a sil- 
very whisper close to my ear, which 
surprised me into a blush, to the 
eternal detriment of the boasted 
savoir faire of two-and-twenty: a 
blush of pleasure, however, for it 
said— 

‘Take me in to dinner, if you 
please, Mr. Gwynne,—it is your 
aunt’s particular request.’ 

This last clause was added with a 
little saucy inflection of the voice, 
which confirmed me with regard to 
the suspected conspiracy between 
my aunt and her brilliant guest; 
having for its object the defeat and 
overthrow of a young disciple in the 
nil admirari school, to be made to 
surrender at discretion, under the 
fire of those basilisk eyes. This 
coquettish assumption of authority 
over me, & nephew, her own senior 
by some months, was one of my 
pretty young aunt’s most piquant, 
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and, in my eyes, most winning affec- 
tations. 

There was little fear of my turn- 
ing rebel, in the case in point. [ 
felt just as much afraid of the shafts 
of my companion’s wit, and of her 
evident powers of repartee, as a very 
young man likes to feel, when the 
object of his adoration is a year or 
two older than himself, and when 
her very snubs imply a sort of pro- 
tecting appropriation, which are as 
sweet as honey to his aspiring soul. 

There is a great deal too much of 
ridiculous solemnity about the rites 
to be observed at a ‘dinner party,’ 
especially when that party happens 
to be assembled in the remote and 
savage wilds of a country, where a 
thick-headed baronet is a sort of 
king, and a worthy and honourable 
rector, like my uncle Reginald, 
greater than Wolsey, on his own 
soil. 

If we had been called upon to 
assist at the awful celebration of 
some Druidical ceremony, or even 
to pile the rugged altars with living 
victims, selected from the centre of 
our domestic hearth, a stillness more 
solemn could not have fallen upon 
our souls than followed upon the 
sepulchral announcement of the 
sacrificing high priest, the butler,— 

* Dinner is served.’ 

My uncle, whose duty lay clear 
before him, broke the charmed circle 
of maidens and matrons, by going 
off at a hand-gallop (as he always 
did when nervous) with bustling, 
important, spectacled Lady Bull 
upon his arm. He must have had 
the satisfaction of standing like an 
isolated king, checkmated by a vin- 
dictive queen, in green velvet and 
spectacles, for full five minutes, at 
the head of his own table, before the 
rest of the procession filed slowly in; 
my Aunt Georgie and the ponderous 
baronet driving it before them like 
a flock of impracticable sheep. 

Fire, or no fire? was the question 
which now burst simultaneously 
from each emancipated male lip; and 
as the question implied a. rapid 
decision between the cold of the 
arctic and the heat of the equatorial 
regions, there intervened in most 
cases another pause, before the final 
scramble, which left us standing 


solemnly standing in our places, 
awaiting the rectorial grace. ‘To 
one more interruption, however, we 
were doomed—caused by the despe- 
rate transit of a mild and shame- 
faced youth to a more eligible 
position than the one he had chosen 
(peremptorily forced upon him by 
the inevitable busybody, who is an 
institution at country dinner parties), 
and who, after entangling himse’ 
hopelessly in crinolines, and coming 
in violent contact with an indignant 
butler, who looked inclined to knock ° 
him down with a table-napkin, 
suddenly foundered between two 
crinolines, in his endeavour to obey 
the pompous injunction ‘ Divide the 
ladies, my boy—divide the ladies. 
Can’t have two ladies sitting to- 
gether: never do—never do.’ 

Then my uncle, after a furtive 
glance round the table, proceeded 
to apply the torch to the funereal 
pile, by the pronunciation of a 
solemn blessing, which was uttered 
in the corventional voice, which the 
most excellent and reverend of men 
see fit to assume on the celebration 
of the important religious ceremony 
of ‘ dining out.’ 

‘It always strikes me that it isa 
little ill-timed.’ 

These words were muttered by 
my beautiful neighbour in so low a 
voice that they scarcely seemed to 
be addressed to any individual ear ; 
but I gathered up the pearls 
eagerly, as they slipped rather than 
fell from her lips, and replied— 

‘You mean what children call 
“saying our grace.” It is curious 
that the very same idea was passing 
through my mind. I call it con- 
ventionalism—not religion.’ 

‘I suppose few would dignify it 
by that name. The reason I dislike 
the custom is, that I think it some- 
times savours of the ridiculous. It 
is like another very absurd custom 
men have—that of looking into 
their hats for a moment or so when 
they enter achurch. They think it 
looks devout, but to me it has ex- 
actly the contrary effect. I know all 
they think about when they do it is 
when it will be time for them to 
look out of them again.’ 

* You are very severe, Miss John- 
son.’ 
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* No, I am not, indeed; but I hate 
shams; and in anything to do with 
religion I hate them more than in 
common things. baa — said 
grace, now, just as if he thought we 
were all naughty children, not likely 
to be thankful for our food. Not that 
he shams—dear, good man that he is 
—I don’t mean that for an instant: 
but why give the opportunity of 
doing so, all about a question of 
meat and drink? Do you suppose 
Sir John thought of anything else 
all the time but what was under the 
dish-cover before him? Turbot and 
lobster sauce, “Amen.” Depend 
upon it, that was Ais grace, Mr. 
Gwynne.’ 

*1 don’t doubt it,’ I replied. ‘I 
wonder how many of us thought of 
what we were supposed to be think- 
ing of.’ 

*I can tell you for my own part 
to a nicety. I was. wondering 
whether Britomart (that’s the black 
mare, you know) had been turned 
out of the middle stall, to make 
room for those two mammoths of 
Sir John’s, that he calls carriage 
horses. She'll do herself, or some 
one else, a mischief, if she is over- 
crowded or fidgeted, and there’s no 
trusting to grooms.’ 

* Shall I send to inquire?’ 

‘Oh, no! pray don't; it would 
look like impertinence. Britomart, 
like her namesake, can take care of 
herself.’ 

‘She is high-couraged, I suppose, 
like the “ martial mayd.” Is Spenser 
a favourite poet of yours ?’ 

‘I have not set up a favourite 
poet. I think in most instances it 
1s a reflection on the poet, when 
young ladies make that avowal. I 
always pity Longfellow.’ 

‘On the contrary, { think him 
greatly to be envied. No Poet's 
Corner would be complete without 
him, in the estimation of the fair sex.’ 

‘Tam afraid I despise mere pretti- 
nesses ; and I am not of the gushing 
school. What did Georgie—your 
‘aunt,’ I mean—tell you about me” 

The question was so abrupt, and 
the flash of those wonderful eyes 
so simultaneous, that I was com- 
pletely taken by surprise; and I 
could only stammer out with school- 
boy awkwardness ot manner, ‘ Why, 


to tell you the truth, she told me 
nothing.’ 

‘She kept her own counsel, 
then? 

*I conclude so.’ 

‘I thought she would let you 
into the secret, and then tell you to 
be sure and seem surprised. That 
is how dear simple souls like her 
generally negotiate a secret,’ 

‘Surprised at what ?’ 

*At me. Please do not think of 
paying me a compliment. I know 

uite well what they say about me 
own here. I have all sorts of 
detractors as well as adherents in 
these wilds, and the worst that the 
first can say of me is that, “She's 
— dear, you know—decidedly 


The verdict of Miss Johnson’s 
detractors was given by her with 
such a wonderful imitation of the 
cracked, feeble voice of a very old 
lady, that I looked quickly round 
at her, to satisfy myself that it was 
only, as she had said of her hair, a 
- ; an ‘inimitable imitation,’ after 


* Why did you look at me in that 
curious way? she immediately ob- 
served. ‘Did it happen to come 
across you that you had seen me 
before?” 

‘I looked to see if it was yourself, 
as an Irishman would say: you 
startled me by your powers of 
mimicry.’ 

* And you were not thinking that 
you had seen me before ?? she per- 
sisted. 

‘Certainly not. 1 could hardly 
have been oblivious of the circum- 
stance if I had.’ 

‘Oh, dear!’ she sighed rather than 
uttered, after this unfledged remark 
of mine, of which I was, indeed, 
ashamed the moment I had made it. 
‘You are all alike. What fools you 
must think us—or, saving your 
presence,’ she added, with a merry 
laugh, ‘ what fools you must be. 
There is no getting you to ride 
straight, if there is a gap or a gate 
in the shape of a compliment within 
a mile of you. Lonly asked you the 
question because you have seen me 
before, and I Aave, seen you: so 
a of your compliment 
now? 
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‘Impossible!’ I exclaimed, this 
time spontaneously. ‘I could not 
have forgotten it if I had see you 
before.’ 

‘That's better, Miss Johnson 
coolly returned; ‘more “from ye 
quicke,” as the pre-Raphaclites say. 
I don’t like compliments, Mr. 


Gwynne. 

‘Then you do not like the truth; 
for truth must take the form of a 
compliment when it deals with you.’ 

‘1 like good, wholesome flattery ; 
that’s quite a different thing. If you 
had simply said, “I think you the 
most beautiful creature I ever saw,” 
Ishould have taken it, and swallowed 
it, as a child doesa sugarplum; but 
mere compliments are stale and 
unprofitable: there is nothing racy 
or to the point about them.’ 

‘I must apologize most humbly 
for the transgression ; and in return, 
will you be so good as to enlighten 
me? How, when, and where did 
I see you before ? 

‘I am not going to tell you that: 
I will only tell you that I have not 
lived in North Devon all my life.’ 

* That fact speaks for itself. Aunt 
Georgie’s triumph is but a short- 
lived one, after all.’ 

‘ What triumph are you speaking 
of, Mr. Gwynne?’ 

‘Her triumph over me with 
regard to the advantages of country 
over town life. I know her secret 
now: she meant to play you as her 
trump card, trying to pass you off 
upon me as “a wild girl of the 
woods.” Poor, dear, innocent Aunt 
Georgie. It must have been in 
town that I have seen you—that we 
have met before, Miss Johnson.’ 


round the corners of her mouth, 
which seemed, to my ardent imagi- 
nation, to imply, ‘and you are also 
very, very young.’ 

‘You are bored to death down 
here in these wild moors, | suppose,’ 
was all she said; but there was a 
mischievous look in her dancing 
eyes, that put me on my guard as [ 
answered, ‘ Not at all: I enjoy it for 
a change aboveall things. I should 
not like to think I was condemned 
to stagnate here for life; that’s all.’ 


*You would not like to be me 
then,’ my companion answered ; and 
I thought the tone of her voice 
mellowed into sadness as she re- 
peated to herself absently, as it 
seemed to me, my words ‘ for life.’ 

* That will not be your fate.’ 

* It will—at least,’ she added with 

a feverish fervour both in her eyes 
= voice, ‘1 hope and pray that it 
will.’ 
* Do you not feel yourself wasted, 
thrown away, down here—you who 
are so pre-em——’ Here I remem- 
bered myself in time, and broke off 
in the middle of the word, 

‘I am glad you pulled up. I 
should so like to feel that there was 
one man in the world who could 
talk to me, as if my sex—and my 
beauty, if you like (for 1 am so vain 
you see that compliments are thrown 
away upon me), did not put me be- 
yond the pale of common sense. It 
was bad enough before, but it is so 
exaggerated down here. I will show 
you what I mean. Sir John, she 
said, abruptly turning to the baronet, 
who had hardly uttered since the 
torch had been applied to the Druidi- 
cal altar, and the sacrificing high 
em the butler, had poured out 

is libations, like blood, ‘ what did 
you think of the chesnut I had out 
with the staghounds the other day ; 
was he up to the mark, or not?’ 

‘Every horse looks up to the 
mark that you ride, Miss Johnson. 
Certainly when you are on his back 
he stands a chance of being over- 
looked ; that’s the truth of the mat- 
ter, I take it. Something better 
worth looking at there, eh?” 

‘ That’s the sort of thing I mean,’ 
she said, turning coolly tome. ‘It 
is hard, isn't it? I really want to 
have an opinion about that chesnut, 
and Sir Johm’s is as good as any 
one’s about here, that is to say, if he 
would give it. Now I'll try some- 
thing else. Which of the rival can- 
didates is likely to be returned for 
Silverton, Mr. Applegarde? I have 
been canvassing all the farmers for 
the true blue.’ 

*You don’t wear it in your 
eyes, that’s the worst of it—don’t 
stand to your own colours. You'd 
be irresistible it you did, like the 
Duchess of Devonshire in old times, 
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who gave a kiss to a butcher for his 
vote.’ 

* Thank you, — for the hint ; 
I will leave the butchers of North 
Devon to their fate rather than run 
such risks. You would hardly be- 
lieve now,’ she said, again addressing 
me, ‘ that the squire is a hardheaded, 
practical man in his vocation, and 
that his heart is with the Conserva- 
tive candidate. This is what I have 
to bear with, and I do so stand in 
need of a friend—a practical, een- 
sible friend, for I am very much 
alone down here.’ 

It might have been a fancy, but 
I thought that those large lustrous 
orbs moistened for a moment, and 
that there was a slight tremor in 
her voice, as the last sentence es- 
caped her, and I answered, lowering 
my voice instinctively, ‘too much 
alone, perhaps. Eave you read that 
book, Miss Johnson ?” 

*I have read every book, I be- 
lieve, that has come out within the 
last two years. 1 have twenty vo- 
lumes from Mudie’s at a time, and I 
change them every month.’ 

1 noticed that she used the singu- 
lar persona! pronoun with reference 
to her life and actions. Was it pos- 
sible that this young and beautiful 
girl actually lived alone on these 
wild moors, among this semi-bar- 
barous race, who evidently, to use 
her own words, ‘ bored her to death’ 
with their plutitudes and their 
clumsy idolatry? The idea was 

reposterous, and I ventured on a 
Teading question to clear up my 
doubts on the subject. 

* You do not mean to imply that 
you live alone, Miss Johnson? 
Society down here of course there is 
none ; but you do not mean to say 
that you live by yourself?’ 

‘Virtually I do,’ was the reply. 
‘Mrs. Gwynne will tell you all about 
me—it is of our conspiracy, 
you must know; she will tell you 
also how much I stand in need of a 
friend—in a man of the world, I 
mean, who would not be likely to 
misinterpret any plain speaking, or 
aoe dealing on my part; such a 
riend, indeed, as it would be impos- 
sible for me to make here.’ 

I thought I detected a sparkle of 
fun in her eyes as she raised them 


steadily to my face, when her voice 
gravely pronounced the flattering 
insinuation with regard to my 
boasted knowledge of the world; 
and I immediately scored one to 
my mischievous aunt’s account, for 
1 knew that she had been at work 
here, and Jeft her dainty fvotprinis 
to betray her place of ambush to 
the foe. 

‘If I should ever be so happy,’ I 
had begun, when at a nod from my 
aunt the whole body feminine rose 
en masse, and were translated from 
our sight in clouds of crinoline and 
gauze,a signal on the part of my 
uncle enlightening me as to the 
tact that I was expected to take the 
baronet under my peculiar adminis- 
tration, which meant plying him 
with excellent port, and listening 
patiently to his ponderous twaddle, 
until the distant notes of the piano 
should sound the welcome signal of 
alarm, to summon us, as my uncle 
reminded us, with a little nervous 
flutter of his napkin, ‘ to the ladies.’ 

He hated those long sittings as 
cordially as myself, and the long- 
winded talk of his country neigh- 
bours over his good wine. Not that 
he grudged them the wine, he was 
as hospitable and as open- handed as 
the day; but since he had married 
his charming little wife the prattle 
of feminine tongues was sweeter to 
him than the magisterial and poli- 
tical discussions of which he had 
enough on the bench and at the 
cover-side. 

‘ Let us have some music, Georgie,’ 
he said at once, going up to his 
wife—a request on his part which 
led, in the first instance, to an extra- 
ordinary athletic display and feat of 
arms on the part of Miss Althea 
Bull, who thundered through a 
wonderful composition, which she 
ingenuously called ‘ her piece,’ when 
called upon, as a matter of course, 
on the conclusion of the perform- 
ance to render "p the name of the 
composer who had hit upon the 
conception of noise, unadulterated 
by the slightest admixture of har- 
mony or air. 

*Thank you so much; I am suro 
you must be tired,’ said my uncle, 
innocent of the under current of 
satire which some thought they had 
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detected in his remark; and as he 
hastened to ply her with tea he 
whispered to his wife as he passed, 
‘I hope Miss Johnson is going to 
sing, my dear.’ 

‘Miss Johnson must sing’ my 
aunt ee py ‘you go to her from 
me, and tell her that I will take no 
refusal ; she is wonderfully quiet to- 
night,’ she added, thinking she was 
addressing her husband who, how- 
ever, bad left her side. 

When she discovered her mistake 
she intrusted her message to me, 
and I hastened in quest of the lovely 
stranger, the flow of whose white 
draperies I had already detected, 
half-hidden by the heavy silk cur- 
tain which portioned off my Aunt 
Georgie’s boudoir from the drawing- 
room, in which they did not often 
sit when alone. 

She was alone, but within ear- 
shot of the conversation which was 
being carried on between Sir John 
and Mr. Applegarde, his brother 
magistrate on the bench at Silver- 
ton. the county town of the neigh- 
bourhood ; and I caught the words 
‘somewhere in hiding, ‘ detective 
down, ‘think they've got a clue,’ 
which accounted to me for the ab- 
stracted, absent air with which Miss 
Johnson was stroking the head of 
my aunt’sa&tle terrier Spot, looking 
down, and not perceiving my en- 
trance, until I had had ample oppor- 
tunity of remarking the fall and 
slight upward curl of the most 
beautiful eyelashes in the world. 

She was very pale, very sad, I 
thought, at first; but then her own 
expression recurred to me in all its 
mournful significance, and I came 
to the conclusion that she was only 
‘bored to death’ from living, as she 
had more than hinted, ‘too much 
alone, or amidst minds and natures 
so alien to those amongst which her 
lot must once have been cast.’ 

She greeted me with a smile, and 
inclined her head graciously towards 
the chair at her side—a tacit invi- 
tation which I gladly obeyed, saying, 
as I did so, ‘I am the bearer of a 
message, Miss Johnson, a request 


from my aunt that you will sing— 
she declines to take any refusal.’ 

*Ishall be very happy,’ she re- 

lied, immediately rising, and leav- 
ing ~~ ag nt Page ne over 
her shoulder with a queen y gesture, 
that became her right well, she said, 
‘ My fan, if you please, Mr. Gwynne, 
it is on the worktable at your right.’ 

There I found it at last; but it 
was within the sheets of a paper 
which I had brought that day from 
Silverton, whither I had been sent 
late on a mission which had for its 
object that same turbot which, ac- 
cording to Miss Johnson, had formed 
the preface of the baronet’s grace. 

‘Thank you,’ she said, as I gave her 
the fan; ‘I must have left it there 
when I was looking for the meets.’ 

As she placed herself at the piano 
every one ceased talking, and my 
uncle, a genuine lover of music, 
looked across at me, as much as to 
say, ‘Prepare yourself for a rich 
treat.’ 

Indeed, I was prepared already; 
for there was music in every inflec- 
tion of her voice, in every har- 
monious line of her face; and as she 


played a prelude, which reminded 
one of a breath of wind stirring the 
surface of a lonely mountain lake, 
she betrayed the perfect mastery 
over the instrument, which, under 
her fingers, sighed like the tuneful 


reed of Pan. Twice she had struck 
a leading chord, as though about to 
launch her voice, like a skiff upon 
the rising waters of song, and twice 
the sounds had died upon her li 
—a failure which she artistically 
concealed by breaking again into 
improvisatised snatches of melody, 
which were exquisite in themselves, 
but which, I fear, were only appre- 
ciated as harbingers of her voice. 
In vain we expected it; the sweet 
lips were silent still; and, as we 
waited in anxious, spell-bound ex- 
pectation, the music ceased alto- 
gether, and my uncle, with a sudden 
exclamation, darted to the side of 
the musician, who was sinking like 
@ snow-drift from her seat to the 
ground. 


(To be continued.) 
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are all mad, argues Dama- 
sippus, each in his own way, 
the maniac by the judgment of the 
world, the wise man in the estima- 
tion of the fool; and in some such 
light may each generation view the 
rages and fashions of its ancestors 
and successors. Sportsmen of the 
moor or the hunting field would not 
now tolerate the ‘ walking after 
hounds’ trom sunrise, the slow evo- 
futions of a lumbering Spanish 
pointer that delighted our ancestral 
squires; and they, in turn, would 
stand aghast at the prodigality of 
sport condensed or squandered in 
an hour by us, when the fox is 
raced down in forty minutes be- 
tween midday and afternoon tea, or 
the cover that has been nursed and 
watched for months is sacked in 
one short hour to gratify the pride 
of a grand battue. 

Nor could they who thought no 
shame in daily drunkenness and the 
= of three-bottle prestige, led on 

y early daylight dinner and fos- 
tered by supper at unnatural 
hours, who cried content with the 

t continental standard of ab- 
ution, relieved in aristocratic in- 
stances by the Saturday’s warm 
bath, appreciate the early supper, 
so construed dinner now a days, 
moderate potations, early retire- 
ment, and daily ‘ tub’ that charac- 
terises the life of nine-tenths of our 
* upper ten.’ 
hange of régime of body must 
perforce include change of habits 
and exercise, and example once set 
all follow suit readily to the new 
doctrine. Hence, now that the 
soberer and more wholesome line of 
life of the new generation has given 
new impulse to the physique and 
lengthened the rates of life assur- 
ance, what wonder that we seek to 
test in rivalry physical develop- 
ments no longer mY by ap- 
petite or fashion; t athletic 


sports, in all sorts and shapes, have 

taken such hold upon the mind of 

our British youth? The furore 
VOL, XIl.—NO, LXVIL, 


did not develop itself in one year, 
or even in a decade. More than 
half a century was required to de- 
velop the time-honoured Hamble- 
don and Chislehurst clubs into 
the all legislative M.C.C. It was 
years before grown ‘ men’ of Uni- 
versities and public clubs conde- 
scended to practice in after life the 
sports of foot-racing, football, d&c., 
that they had learnt and enjoyed 
at school, but for so long tabooed 
as childish when they changed their 
scene of action; and last in mention, 
yet greatest in existence and oldest 
in date, has been the ever-increasing 
furore for aquatics, rowing and 
sculling, pur et simple, and not the 
mongrel unhealthiness of ‘ canoe- 
ing.’ One race, par excellence, from 
the purity of its aim and excellence 
of its end, the prestige of its per- 
formers, the publicity of its date 
and of its locality, has gained the 
title of the ‘ Water-Derby.’ 

Ten years agone scarcely a para- 
graph in the daily papers heralded 
the advent to Putney of the Oxford 
and Cambridge crews; their week 
of sojourn was passed in silence; 
and a quarter-column sketch, at a 
* penny a line,’ told sufficient for the 
hour of the struggle when past. 
And now the ‘ Thunderer’ itself 
thinks no scorn to devote two co- 
lumns of description and a ‘ leader’ 
to boot on the day of battle; and 
the cheap press and its satellites 
have fattened for days past upon 
the jottings and pickings of Putney 
practice. Barnes Terrace and Ham- 
mersmith Bridge rival the ‘ Row’ 
and the ‘ drive,’ in fashion for our 
afternoon lounger as the race draws 
near ; and the Saturday half-holiday 
brings down a larger throng of spec- 
tators for the practice of dark and 
light blue than came to see the 
race itself in the great days of 
Chitty and Meade King. 

We hear so much of late that the 
Cam is a ‘ mere ditch,’ upon which 
no decent boat can row and train, 
that few will credit the fact that, 
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for some fortuitous reason, rowing 
was & popular pastime at Cambridge 
even earlier than at Oxford; but 
this is going back to the ‘ dark 
ages’ in those times as now the 
Cam was easy of access over 0 
and common ground; but the Isis, 
bounded by Christchurch meadows, 
did not lie in a thoroughfare, and 
boat-builders had no licence to set 
up shop as now, alongside of the 
walks. But Oxford soon caught 
the infection, and within half a 
generation the first University race 
took place upon the Thames from 
Hambledon to Henley. There 
Staniforth for Oxford, still a hale 
and hearty squire on the shores of 
Windermere, backed up by Garnier 
and Wordsworth of the future epis- 
copate, won the toss for sides, no 
small gain, and the race with ease, 
while Snow, the Cambridge stroke, 
had behind him the present Bishop 
Selwyn of Now Zealand, so early 
were the doctrines of ‘ muscular 
Christianity’ inaugurated. ‘ Light’ 
and ‘dark’ blue were not then 
established; Oxford wore blue 
rosettes generally— Cambridge took 
pink. In those days it was often 
the custom for the ‘ head’ College 
Eight of each river, Cam and Isis, to 
meet by mutual consent at the end 
of summer term as representatives 
of their Universities. This accounts 
for the non-continuance of the 
match by Cambridge. No records 
of these early days are preserved, 
but we hear that Queen’s College 
headed Oxford, Christchurch hav- 
ing ‘ taken off’ from the head, in 
consequence of the opposition of 
their dean, in 1837, and as the re- 
cord saith, ‘ went as usual’ to row 
the head boat of Cambridge, St. 
John’s, on the Henley reach, and 
* beat them easily.” The recurrence 
of these matches, and the rivalry 
and anxiety of other clubs to com- 
pete with the Universities, caused 
the local gentry of Henley to give 
the far-famed ‘Grand Challenge 
Cup,’ open to the world, in 1839, 
pe | this, with subsequent additional 
rizes, formed Henley Regatta. 
owever, in 1836 Oxford and 
Cambridge had met again; this 
time from Westminster to Putney 
was the course, five and a half 
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miles, and Cambridge won with 


ease. 

A little later, we fancy in 1838, 
Cambridge, unable to get a race 
with Oxford, challenged the world, 
and made a match with the then great 
‘Leander’ Club. The rowing world 
thought that Cantab enthusiasm 
had overshot the mark; but Cam- 
bridge won gallantly—each had 
‘ professional’ coxswains. In 1839 
Cambridge again made an example 
of Oxford from Westminster up; in 
1840 they beat them again, but 
Oxford were close up, 30 feet only 
astern, and not disgraced; but in 
1841 they fell off, and lost by half a 
minute. In 1842 Oxford had a re- 
vival; some scientific men, whose 
names are still a household word— 
Sir R. Menzies, and A. Shadwell, and 
G. Hughes, brother of the Lambeth 
M.P., turned the tide and won the 
first race for Oxford on London 
water. In 1843 there was no race, 
but the O. U. B. C. went to Henley, 
and the episode of the ‘ seven oars’ 
came off. The ‘ Cambridge Sub- 
scription Rooms’ held the Cup; in 
their crew were all the ¢lite of 
Cambridge oarsmen of 1841 and 
1842, some left, some still resident 
at Cambridge. Oxford won the 
trial heats, but in waiting for the 
start for the final heat the Oxonian 
stroke, R. Menzies, who had been 
for some days in a weak state of 
health, fainted in No. 5’s arms. His 
recovery was impossible, and Cam- 
bridge with justice refused Oxford 
the use of any outside member of 
their club who might be present, 
but granted an hour’s delay for the 
stroke’s convalescence. Meantime 
Oxford, infuriated at the idea of 
losing victory when apparently 
within their grasp, determined to 
start with seven oars, and to the 
= they went, putting 7 at stroke; 

w at 7, and bow oar vacant. 
Cambridge rowed to the Stewards’ 
Stand and protested against the 
incorrect number of oars, but the 
executive bade them surrender the 
Cup or row. At the start the 
offered to reverse their refusal and 
allow Oxford any one they liked 
fare sulened, and Sanlly wens. goal 

™m t nally won a 
race by a clear length amidst an 
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uproar unparalleled. But this feat, 
though a great one, cannot rank as 
a ‘ University match.” Of this 
‘ glorious seven,’ all but the late 
Colonel Brewster of the Inns of 
— Volunteers, — still on 
and for posterit name of the 
rest were, F. aie (brother of 
the stroke who broke down), E. 
Royds, G. Boarne, J. C. Cox, R. 
Lowndes, G. Hughes; steered by 
A. Shadwell. This crew with a new 
bow, Stapylton, again beat the 
Cambridge crew, and also the Le- 
ander Club, a few days later, for the 
Gold Cup at the Thames Regatta. 
In 1844 no match again; but at the 
‘Thames Regatta the O. U. B.C. again 
beat Leander, and this time alsoa 
bona fide C. U. B. C. crew, by a long 
distance. In 1845 Cambridge came 
forward and beat Oxford, both at 
London in a match and for the 
Grand Cup at Henley. This time 
the course, in consequence of the 
increase of steamer traffic, was from 
Putney to Mortlake. In 1846 Cam- 
bridge again won; this time a hard 
race. In 1847 there was no match, 
but Oxford beat Cambridge at Hen- 
ley easily. In 1849 there were two 
races, of which each won one, Ox- 
ford the later one, by a foul, but 
were plainly, by all accounts, the 
best crew. In 1848, :850,and 1851 
there were no matches, but the 
results of the Grand Challenge Cup, 
won each of these years at Henley 
by Oxford, and on the latter occa- 
sion to the discomfiture of a Cam- 
bridge University crew, seems to 
point to their superiority. In 1852 
the celebrated Chitty’s crew beat 
Cambridge in a match, and Meade 
King’s crew did the same with equai 
ease in 1854. In 1853 there had 
been no race, but both clubs met at 
Henley, and Oxford won; they won, 
however, by six inches only, and had 
the best station of the two, so that 
Cambridge, even if defeated, bore 
no disgrace. In 1855, the ‘ long 
frost’ stopped an impending match, 
but at Henley Cambridge beat Ox- 
ford easily. They did the same in 
a London match in 1856, but in 
1857 Oxford won again, with a cele- 
brated crew. 

In 1858 Cambridge won at Lon- 
don, but the Oxford stroke damaged 


his rowlock at the start, so that he 
could hardly use it. However, 
Cambridge won the Cup at Henley 
that summer, unopposed by Oxford. 
In 1859 Cambridge sank in the 
London match, but were fairly 
beaten at the time. In 1860, Cam- 
bridge won a hard race, and since 
then Oxonian victory has been uni- 
form; but the hard-fought races of 
the last two years, in each of which 
Cambridge has held the lead for 
three miles, yet lost the race in the 
fourth mile, have increased rather 
than diminished the interest at- 
tached to the affair. Nearer and 
nearer have Cambridge come each 
year to victory; in 1864 they led 
for a few hundred yards, in 1865 
for three miles, in 1866 for three 
miles and a half, and on April 13th 
last they rowed the most wondrous 
neck-and-neck race on record, de- 
feated only at the last by three- 
quarters of a length. Who, then, 
can say that the tide of the last 
seven years is not turning, even 
now? 


II. 
HOW WE SAW THE LATEST. 


Time - honoured ‘Evans's,’ re- 
stricted to a ‘half-crown benefit’ 
entrance fee, fell far short of the 
Pandemonium that usually ushers 
in the early morn of a ’Varsity race. 
No crush, no shattered tables or 
torn rails (for the latter had been 
with foretaught wisdom removed 
beforehand), no Bedlam, no Babel, 
but a muttered hum from movin 
groups that idly lounged aul 
the area. 

Thither had ‘ we three’ strayed— 
A, B, and C, your humble servant 
whichever you please—a light blue, 
a dark blue, and a waif from Alder- 
shot. The Cantab, A, had no wish 
to display patriotism at the expense 
of pocket, and agreeing with the 
other two, much to his disgust, that, 
barring accidents, Oxford must win 
on the morrow, had joined us in an 
endeavour to lay a few mutual 6 to 
48 as our opinion. Somehow or 
other speculation was a dead letter 
at Evans's this year; diminished 
numbers and increasing confidence 

. 
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in Oxford made the quoted ‘6 to 4’ 
of the evening —— a complete 
myth, and though 2 to 1 was cur- 
rently quoted there was little or 
nothing to be done even for that 
price. We heard from late arrivals 
of 6 and 7 to 4 greedily taken at 
the ‘Oxford,’ but a visit there was 
too late. Conversation, chaff, and 
brandy and soda killed half an hour, 
and as the clock approached the 
first small hour we wearily paused 
for a breath of air in the colonnade 
outside. Breakfast at the Star and 
Garter at 7 a.m. was the first fixture 
of our council of war; then came 
discussion how we should kill the 
time. The hours seemed too short 
to make it worth while to seek the 
‘downy.’ ‘We should scarce be in 
our first deep sleep before it be 
time to rouse and bitt.’ ‘ What is 
worth doing at all is worth doing 
well, argued a second; and ‘no 

good sleep can be got in four 
eal ” * A social rubber till daylight,’ 
proposed the third, with a reservation 
in favour of ‘ unlimited loo’ as two 
other kindred spirits lounged lazily 
up to join the confabulation. But 
the objection to slumber was more 
in bravado than otherwise, and we 
should have been sorry to be taken 
at our words; one by one our hearts 
failed us, and the neighbouring 
Tavistock received us. 

A splash and plunge in an inade- 
quate ‘tumby’ by mongrel twilight 
and candlelight, and a bottle of soda 
dashed with V.O.P., soon washed 
away parched ‘ coppers,’ the penalty 
of late hours and heated atmosphere. 
A dismal drive through drizzling 
rain in the worst of night ‘ growlers’ 
to Putney Bridge braced the appe- 
tite for even a 7 A.M. breakfast. 
The ‘road,’ at least through Ful- 
ham, in the early hours, fell short 
of the glories of other years. The 
line of pedestrians streaming river- 
wards was but scanty; vehicles, ex- 
cept rival cabs, were few and far 
between, and horsemen at a dis- 
count; but we were ahead of the 
tide, both of land and water. An 
hour later saw a change. Even as 
we neared Fulham the bourgeoisie 
began to turn out in full panoply, 
and blues of many colours, while 
here and there sisters vaired off in 


muslin dresses trimmed with the 
rival shades. But the rain was 
pitiless, and the beauties soon were 
draggletailed ere they reached the 
scene of action. 

Putney displayed a sort of dreary, 
dripping eager the White 
Lion and Star an d Garter, the two 
head-quarters, were thronged inside 
ae compatriots, outside with satel- 
ites. 

A heavy breakfast of substantials, 
everythin ng thoroughly ‘ devilled,’ 
brightened us up and sent us to 
stroll through the rain in quest of 
gossip. We left the Star and its 
denizens despondent, and found 
those of the Lion triumphant, in 
that for the sixth successive time 
they had won the toss for stations: 

in the street the crowd and 
crush grew denser and the rain 
more pitiless. Jehus and their 
freights entangled in the narrow 


turns at the ‘ Bells’ expostulated | 


and vociferated; a dense mass of 
dripping umbrellas blocked the 
footway. One by one the steamers 
surged through the Putney piles, 
heavily laden, swaying sluggishly 
from side to side, and as the very 
third-rate neap tide droned dreamily 
up the reach, and the hour for de- 
parture drew nearer, all eyes were 
turned to the boat-houses. We had 
chartered a wherry, and reached our 
steamer off the pier. In good time 
Oxford were afloat, and closely were 
Cambridge following when two 
offending steamers broke the line 
laid down by order and lay to off 
the Bishop’s Creek to secure a self- 
ish start. The presidents were 
firm, and he of the light blue spoke 
his mind in person and finally with 
success. ‘Then, when all obstacles 
were removed, they came to the 
starting-post, as near as possible a 
match in height and weight, at an 
average of 1 lb. a man in favour of 
Oxford, about 1 in 170. 

Of course party feeling rose high, 
and hopes and fears still = her ; 
but there was a sort of despondency 
among light blue, a sort of. faith in 
the run of ill- luck, that contrasted 
strongly with the nervous yet bois- 
terous confidence of the —— 
And so we strained and gazed ove 
cach other’s shoulders till Searle 
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bade the men go, and with an in- 
stantaneous shoot the race had 
begun. Each rather wild at start- 
ing as they shot by us, Oxford a 
trifle Cambridge ually 
quickening its stroke and coming 
nearer, but not quite leading as they 
rapidly left us and swept on towards 
Craven Point. We could see each 
crew settle down to its work and 
row more evenly, but the contrast 
between the two was something 
wondrous. An eight half way 
through training might often row 
@ faster stroke than the Oxonians at 
this juncture, infinitely slower than 
their practice of the past week; and 
Cambridge, though approximating 
nearer to a racing stroke, were yet 
doing far less in the minute than 
even Mr. Brown in his celebrated 
* waiting’ race of 1865. The ‘ neu- 
tral’ of Aldershot times each stroke 
as they pass Rose Bank, and we 
make them out Oxford 34 and Cam- 
bridge 37 a minute. They steer 
wide of each other here, and Cam- 
bridge appears to be going by, to 
the intense exultation of A; but 
as they come nearer together off the 
Crab ‘Tree we can see the ripples of 
the oars as near as possible abreast, 
Oxford if anything in front (subse- 
quent reports say half a length, but 
it does not look so much). Each is 
now rowing better than at the start, 
and quite as strong, but Oxford still 
keep on the same slow stroke, and 
Cambridge are gradually quickening 
theirs. ‘The styles are very distinct, 
Oxford very slow forward, and with 
along reach, yet driving their oars 
through the water at double the 
pace of Cambridge, while their boat 
seems to spring half out of water at 
each stroke. Cambridge are beau- 
tifully together, but faster forward 
pepeeoaney, and even slower in 

ringing the oar through the water, 
though rowing the faster stroke, 
and there is no such perceptible lift 
in their boat. We held our breaths 
for fear of a foul, as Cambridge, who 
had been apparently going for the 
Surrey arch of Hammersmith Bridge, 
steered out suddenly, and Oxford 
had, by mutual agreement of the 
course, to make room for them. 
But all was safe, and they shot the 
bridge in safety. Every chain and 


bolt of the 8 jon was black 
with human beings swarming up 
feet and claws one above the other; 
a block of carriages choked all traffic 
for half a mile back into Kensington 
and right to Barnes. There was an 
alarm of ‘ hats’ and ‘ heads,’ for those 
who stood on our paddle-boxes, as 
our funnel dropped and we charged 
through the bridge, the rest of the 
steam fleet crowding recklessly be- 
hind us and jostling each other’s 
timbers as they shoved through 
nearly ten abreast. The cheering 
crowd told us of Cambridge ahead, 
and true enough, as we cleared a 
view through the cloud of smoke of 
a dirty ‘tug’ that led the whole 
fleet, we could see the light blue 
oars sweeping round the curve of 
Chiswick on the inside, apparently 
a length in front; yet still not for 
one moment did Oxford deviate from 
their stolid, massive stroke, and the 
second-hand of C's watch again 
timed them at 34. There was a 
head wind for the next mile, and 
but for the weak flow of the tide 
there would have been a strong 
‘sea;’ as it was, there was consider- 
able swell, but each boat went 
through it as evenly as if on a mill- 
pond. B’s Oxonian sywpuathies 
came in for chaff, for he still stuck 
to his colours, and C consoled the 
failure of his prophecy by declaring 
himself ‘devilish glad that Cam- 
bridge had a turn of luck—they 
deserved it.’ Certainly the loss of 
the lead, after having held it for 
two miles, looked ominous for Ox- 
ford. Toallappearances Cambridge 
still led as they entered Corney 
Reach and crossed to the Middlesex 
shore; and it was not till they 
senna the Bull’s Head and neared 

nes Bridge that we could see 
that Oxford once more had a slight 
lead. We heard afterwards that 
Oxford really went in front again at 
Chiswick Church, so deceptive is a 
stern view in perspective. From 
Barnes Bridge we could see that a 
tremendous race was going on, Cam- 
bridge now rowing a terrific stroke 
of any number, and even Oxford 
doing nearly 37 a minute. Past the 
White Hart and Mortlake Brewery 
Cambridge were coming nearer and 
nearer, till beyond the ‘Ship,’ the 
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old winning-post, within a hundred 
yards of the end, Oxford suddenly 
woke up and rushed in winners by 
nearly a length. We could see that 
they had won, though not by how 
much. It is hard to say which came 
in for most cheering, but Cambridge 
had all the sympathy; and while 
Oxonians swore that their men won 
with something to spare, even they 
could not deny a fortiort the meed 
of praise to the Cantab stroke for 
having made such a race with what 
was, by confession of detractors, the 
inferior crew. A black cloud settled 
on all who wore light blue; it 
seemed so hard to all of us that vic- 
tory should come so near, nearer 
than ever, yet just elude the grasp— 
an ignis fatuus, 

The common impression of spec- 
tators lower down the river seemed 
to be that Cambridge had won, and 
it took many assurances from return- 
ing steamers to convince them to 
the-contrary. Then came the land- 
ing, the crush of congratulation and 
condolence, comparison of notes and 
of opinions, ~ speculation as to 


other possible results. But the 


the Oxford style, 
by the quicker recovery yet 


when on the Sunday evening, freed 
from the hurly-burly and dreary 
8 ifying of the public dinner of 

e evening before, we discussed the 
race and Burgundy at Francatelli’s. 
Yet we, who had seen and known 
what good teaching and theory 
could do for Eton schoolboys under 
Warre could not understand how 
that the art once acquired should 
become corrupt by being trans- 
planted to the Fens for Sut one 
short year; while juniors of lower 
boats, who in school-days had sat at 
the feet of future emigrants to the 
Cam, should, when engrafted into 
the Isis school of rowing, learn to 
beat their former leaders at their 
ownyvame. Misfortune surely could 
not be inseparable from fault. 








BOATING LIFE AT OXFORD, 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MAY RACES.—‘ST. ANTHONY'S LUCK.’ 


EARLY two years had gone by 
since the race described in the 
last chapter, and two years bring 
great changes in College life. Senior 
men pass away, and humble mem- 
bers of the Torpid, and the second 
Eleven rise to be the leading spirits 
of the College. And on these leading 
spirits a great deal depends. The 
reputation of the College on the 
river, in the cricket-field, perha 
even in the schools, and certainly in 
moral tone, rests, to a great extent, 
with the president of the boat club 
and the captain of the Eleven. At 
least it was so in St. Anthony's. The 
College tutors helped us to win Uni- 
versity prizes, and to get ‘firsts ;’ 
but the real character of the College 
as a whole rose and fell with the 


character of the senior men. And 


chambers in the Temple, where he 
practises forensic oratory upon his 
clerk, a youth of fourteen years. 
visited him one day, and the clerk 
having mislaid the lemon intended 
for our punch, gave an opportunity 
for the display of Tip’s rhetoric. 

* May it please your Ludship,’ he 
began, with a deferential bow to me. 





before you, has pleaded guilty toa 
rime that is, I may truly say, with- 


against by any statute nor 
nt in the com- 


so to speak, the social glass, 

has robbed it of half its charm. He 
has roused malignant and vindictive 
feelings in the breast of his indul- 
gent employer; for what has he 
done? He has mislaid that em- 
ployer’s lemon. Whether his Lord- 
ship will consider this, gentlemen, 
as a felony, or a petty larceny, or as 
criminal negligence merely, I cannot 
tell; but I am sure you will agree 
with me that it is a gross misde- 
meanour, and one which would 
justify his Lordship in visiting the 
prisoner with the utmost rigour of 
the law. Get another lemon, you 
young dog, or I’ll sentence you to 
penal servitude in the coal-hole for 
the term of your natural life.’ So 
much for Tip. 

Baxter having been, to the grief 
of himself and his friends, floored 
by the examiners for ‘ greats,’ is still 
a member of the College, and since 
Hallett left, has been captain of the 
boat club, with Vere for secretary. 
To Wingfield and myself nothing 
particular has happened, except that 
we have fallen in love and out again 
more than once, and our zeal for 
boating has grown with our whisk- 
ers. It is February now, and row- 
ing is going on in the same business- 
like way as heretofure. One even- 
ing, at the beginning of the month, 
Baxter gave a wine to certain of his 
intimate friends, myself among the 
number. In the middle of the even- 
ing Dick Harris appeared—no very 
uncommon circumstance ata con- 
vivial meeting in College. 

‘A letter for you, sir, said Dick, 

ing Baxter, ‘from India’s 
coral strand, where Greenland’s icy 
mountains roll down their golden 
sand, you know, sir.’ 

* What d’ye mean?’ said Baxter; 


letter. “Vii Marseilles.” 
Why, it can’t be, yes, by Jove! it is; 
it’s Charlie Thornhill.’ 

* Hurrah! said Vere; ‘let's hear 
what the dear old boy says.’ 

* Well, he’s been ill—fever or dy- 
sentery, or something—so he’s 
leave for a year, he’s coming 
home. I'll read youa bit of what 
he says: “I shall be in England at 
the end of February, and can’t make 
up my mind whether to go home 
straight, or to run up to Oxford, and 
see you all first.”’ 

* Just like the jolly old brick,’ said 
Vere. 

*“T’yve managed to keep up my 
rowing a little,’’ Baxter read on; 
*“ and if I’m not quite out of form, 
perhaps you could find me a humble 
place in the Eight once more.”’ 

‘ Yoicks! Hark to him there!’ 
broke in Macleane. ‘That ought to 

ut the steam into you Eightsmen. 
on’t the St. Anthony’s colours cut 
down the field, and go in winners 
by any number of lengths after this! 
I'll lay an even pony we go head of 
the river this year.’ 

‘Hear, ‘ear! responded Dick 
Harris, who, not having been yet in- 
vited to take his usual glass, was 
lingering wistfully near the table. 

* Hallo, Dick, what are you wait- 
ing for?’ 

‘Oh, just give him a glass of port.’ 

‘There you are, Dick. Now then, 
your sentiment.’ 

‘’Ere’s the ‘ealth of the St. 
Anthony's Eight,’ replied Dick, 
promptly, ‘coupling with it the 
name of Mr. Thornhill, who is now 
returning from sojourning in a 


. foreign land to the arms of this ve- 


nerable College, founded by the 
pious and munificent Anthony Bar- 
nard o’ blessed memory, in anno 
Domini 1495.’ And with that down 
went the port, and Dick vanished. 

‘By George!’ exclaimed Baxter, 
‘only let’s see Charlie Thornhill’s 
straight back in the boat once more, 
and I rather think we'll make the 
ship travel, eh Maynard?” 

*I believe you, my boy!’ was my 
fervent reply, as I left the room. 

The summer term came round. 
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Have you ever seen Oxford, reader? 
Yes, you spent a day there in the 
autumn; it was a damp, dull day, 
very likely, with perhaps a quiet 
drizzle on and off. You thought 
the place ee certainly, and 
unlike any you had seen before, but 
dreary, dingy, dismal to a degree. 
Ah, well! come again in May, when 
the skies are blue and the trees in 
their bright young green; when the 
sun throws lights and shadows about 
the grey old towers and quadrangles, 
and gleams and glitters on the broad, 
calm river; then, if you don’t own 
yourself enraptured, you’re a—well 
I'd rather not say what I think of 
you. Of course Edinburgh is more 
romantic, London is grander, Paris 
is more gloriously gay; but for calm, 
stately beauty, give me Oxiord in 
the month of May. 

Ah! but none buf an Oxford man 
knows all the bliss of an Oxford 
May; that time when you dream 
over your book under the chestnuts 
in the College garden, or lie on big 
cushions in a punt moored in a 
shady creek of the Cherwell, dressed 
in easy flannels and straw hat, with 
a mellow Lopez in your mouth; 
when, in the cool evening, you stroll 
with the friend of your bosom under 
the elms along the Broad Walk, and 
watch the moonlight falling on 
Magdalen tower, and talk romance 
about that girl with the velvet eyes, 
that you fell in love with in the 
Easter vac. Yes, none but an Ox- 
ford man knows all those blissful 
moments. And then there are other 
pleasures still, that are only known 
to the rowing man. It is pleasant, 
certainly, to be well in at the 
wickets, to hit fivers to long-off, and 
make scientific ‘draws’ to leg, and 
then to revel in strawberries, and 
cider-cup, and sherry-cobbler, and 
those other delicious luxuries that 
are forbidden to the member of a 
College Eight; but, for real enjoy- 
ment of life, put me in training. 
Let me rise bright and early to a 
cool tub and a fresh walk round the 
parks, eat my juicy steak, brown 
without, rosy within, with a real 
British appetite. Let a sharp-trot- 
ting pony draw me, in the sultry 
afternoon, to the Magdalen Ground, 
to watch ‘Oxford v. M.C.C.;’ and 


when the sun gets low give me my 
daily row with a crew that know 
their work and do it; let me come 
in to my frugal supper and my pint 
of ale with a sense of having 
earned it, and go to bed in the con- 
sciousness of full and perfect health, 
and you may offer me all the Ha- 
vannahs that ever were smoked, and 
all the beverages that ever were 
brewed, from Moselle-cup to gin- 
sling, and I won’t so much as cast 
a look of love on them. Yes, Ox- 
ford, in the May Term, is a paradise 
of many pleasures ; but, to my mind, 
to be in perfect training is the high- 
est of them all. 

Well, the summer term came 
round. Our Eight was in practice, 
and we were to go into training in a 
few days; but Thornhill had not yet 
appeared. He had reached England 
rather later than was expected, and 
when he arrived at home his family 
would not hear of ,his going to Ox- 
ford till after Easter; but he had 

romised to come and row in the 

ight, and we knew he would, fa- 
mnily entreaties and every other ob- 
stacle notwithstanding. And sure 
enough, one morning as Baxter and 
I were at lunch together, the door 
opened, and Thornhill stood before 
us. We both uttered a shout of 
delight, and Baxter rushed to the 
door. 

‘Aha, ha, my dear old skipper, 
how are you? Shake hands, old 
man, ha, ha!’ laughed Baxter, fairly 
hugging Thornhill in the ecstasy of 
his joy. ‘By Jove! I’m so glad to 
see you. Ha, ha, howare you? I 
had never seen Baxter so excited be- 


fore. 

‘Oh! all right,’ returned Thorn- 
hill, as soon as he could s , for 
this greeting of Baxter’s touched 
him not a little. ‘How are you, 
Maynard?’ he added, shaking me 
warmly bythe hand. ‘I am so jolly 
glad to see you again, Baxter, old 
fellow. You've grown some more 
whisker, eh? And you're in splen- 
did ‘condition all round, too; it’s a 
treat to look at you.’ 

‘Well, I believe I'm pretty well; 
but you look rather pulled down.’ 

*DoI? Well, two or three fevers, 
one on top of another, do take off a 
little of one’s extra flesh. You see 











‘Well, 1 think it will do now 
we've got our old skipper back. 
We've not quite settled the stroke- 
oar yet. Maynard, there, has been 

ing hitherto; but we agreed 
that if you felt up to the work, we’d 
ask you to take it.’ 

* You do me great honour, Baxter, 
Ym sure,’ said Thornhill, seriously, 
but evidently highly pleased ; ‘ but 
I've no doubt Maynard isa much 
better stroke than I should be now. 
Of course I’m well enough, but 
then, he added, reluctantly, ‘I’ve 
not had much practice lately, and—’ 

* Oh,’ I interrupted, ‘do let’s have 
you stroke. We shall all row twice 
as well behind you.’ 

* Yes,’ said Baxter, ‘ you must try 
it, old man, at all events.’ 

* Very well,’ said Thornhill, highly 
pleased. ‘I suppose it won’t do for 
a freshman like me to disobey my 
captain.’ 

‘Of course not. Well, that’s 
settled ; and now walk into thé lunch. 
Help yourself to sherry.’ 

‘Thornhill turned out to be as 
good in a boat as ever; and with his 
long, dashing stroke, we improved 
so much that by the day the races 
began we were justly considered 
the best boat on, and our going head 
of the river was held, on all hands, 
to be ‘a moral.’ 

*I don’t see how you can help it,’ 
said an old ’Varsity oar to Thorn- 
hill. ‘Oriel is fishy for head boat; 
Exeter is only so so; B.N.C.* must 
come down; and Trinity will drop 
into your mouth the first night: you 
must go head.’ 

‘I should say so, too,’ replied 
Thornhill, ‘if it were not for our 
confounded luck. However, we'll 
see if St. Anthony’s pluck can’t beat 
St. Anthony’s luck for once. Good- 
bye, old fellow.’ 

Wednesday, the 21st of May, was 
the first day of the races, and a 
magnificent day it was; hot, bright 
sunshine all the morning, and then, 
as the sun fell, a cool breeze spring- 
ing up and making the perfection of 
a@summer evening. Towards seven 

* Brasenose College. 
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o’clock crowds of spectators began 
to pour down to the river, and lined 
the bank on either side. The barges, 
with their various flags flying, and 
filled with ladies in bright and airy 
costumes, shone gaily in the setting 
sun, while the brass band of the 
Volunteers did its best to put every- 
body in spirits by executing lively 
music in the liveliest possible man- 
ner. Most conspicuous for its array 
of beauty was the University barge, 
and conspicuous among that array 
was a group of four ladies, in whom 
Thornhill had a particular interest. 
The group consisted of his mother, 
his two sisters, and another young 
and lovely lady, whom Thornhill 
was to carry with him to India at 
the end of the year, as his ‘ bright 
and beauteous bride.’ They were 
eariy at the river; and while the 
crews hung about, waiting for the 
time to start, Thornhill introduced 
Baxter and me to his party on the 
barge. Baxter, who was quite equal 
to the task of amusing two ladies, at 
least, devoted himself to Mrs. Thorn- 
hill and her eldest daughter, while 
I did my best to win the good graces 
of Miss Florence Thornhill. After 
we had exchanged some preliminary 
remarks about Oxford, the river, é&c., 
she said, in an abrupt way that I 
found was natural to her, ‘ Don't 
you feel very nervous about the 
race? I do, though I know you'll 
do well; but Charlie’s so made up 
his mind that you'll be head of the 
river this year; I do hope he won't 
be disappointed.’ 

‘You can’t hope so more than I 
do, Miss Thornhill; but we’ve had 
such bad luck over and over again 
that there’s no knowing where we 
shall be at the end of the races.’ 

* Head of the river, J say,’ replied 
Florence Thornhill, as proudly as if 
she were announcing a triumph 
already achieved. ‘ I’m sure if you 
all row as hard as my brother, you 
can do it; and you will—won’t you ?” 

‘I will for one, replied I; and I 
meant what I said. 

‘Of course you like Charlie-— 
everybody does; he’s so kind- 
hearted, isn’t he? and so—* plucky,” 
don’t you call it? 

* Yes, that’s right, Miss Thorn- 
hill; he’s all pluck every inch of 





him, and if there ever was a stroke 
fit to row head of the river, he’s the 
man.’ 

* Yes, yes, said Florence Thorn- 
hill, eagerly, ‘and he will row head, 
you'll see; I know he will.’ 

* Maynard, my boy,’ interrupted 
Baxter, ‘we must be off—it wants 
fourteen minutes to seven.’ 

‘ All right, I’m ready. Good-bye, 
Miss Thornhill !’ 

* Good-bye, Mr. Maynard! Mind 
you row hard and make your bump 
to-night.’ 

*It won’t be his fault if we don’t, 
Miss Thornbill,’ said Baxter ; and in 
my own mind I hugged him for 
those words. 

Baxter had m to inveigle 
Mrs. Thornhill and her eldest daugh- 
ter out ofa glove each on the pretext 
that they (the gloves), especially 
Mrs. Thornhill’s, would, if worn in 
his hat during the race, put the 
steam into him beyond everything. 
And so he afterwards declared they 
did, albeit both hat and gloves lay 
at the bottom of the boat through- 
out the race. 

That first night everything went 
well ; we gota ee start, and, 
whether it was the gloves, or Flo- 
rence Thornhill’s words, or Charlie 
Thornhill’s dashing pluck, or all 
these together, that did it, certain it 
is, that that night our boat ‘ walked 
the water like a thing of life,’ over- 
hauled Trinity in the first four hun- 
dred yards, and in three minutes 
after starting the bump was made 
and we were floating quietly under 
the bank, watching the struggle of 
the other boats as they tugged 3 
with a feeling of calm trium t 
joy not to be described in words—it 
can only be compared to the bliss of 
the lover, newly accepted by the 
lady of his love; at least I think 
that comes nearer to it than any- 
thing else. Nevertheless I must 
own I found my happiness capable 
of addition, when Florence Thorn- 
hill said, her eyes flashing with ex- 
citement— 

* Oh, Mr. Maynard, isn’t it splen- 
did? Only three more bumps to 
make, and you'll be head of the 
river.’ 

* You told us to row hard,’ said I, 


* and we did. 
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* Was it because I told you? 
Yes, I do believe it was. I’m so 
glad, so glad for Charlie’s — 
know—and for yours too,’ she added, 
and her eyes seemed to go right 
through me and come out on the 
other side: from that moment I felt 
it would be a privilege to die for 
her at any minute, in other words, I 
was in love with Florence Thorn- 
hill. But of that hereafter. Love 
is quite against the rules of training, 
so whatever I may feel I shall say 
no more about it till the races are 
over. 

We, the St. Anthony’s crew, walked 
down arm-in-arm to the next even- 
ing’s race, full of confidence and 
high spirits. All our friends seemed 
to smile on us, and we smiled on 
our friends and on each other, and 
tried to look friendly at the crews 
above us, and tried not to look tri- 
umphant over those below. Our 
preliminary paddle promised well; 
we were all sound, wind and limb, 
and, as Baxter cheerily remarked, 
never had we been in better fettle 
all round than we were by seven 
o'clock that evening. 

‘ Give us a good start, old fellow,’ 
said Thornhill to Macleane, who 
held our stern-rope, as we lay under 
the shore waiting for the signal- 


gun. 

‘All right, my boy, don’t fret 
yourself, we'll effect a capital start ; 
and, tell you what, just you make 
the running; cut out the pace at 
first, stick close to their quarters, 
and frighten ’em, that’s the plan; 
you'll catch ’em in the Gut.’ 

The minutes went by, told aloud 
by the timekeeper, and then the 
seconds, first by tens—then by fives 
—then one by one, and then—the 
gun, and we were off. It was a 
capital start; the boat dragged 
through the water for the first two 
strokes, and then sprang off like a 
racehorse. At once the shouts on 
the bank told us that we were going 
into Brasenose hand over hand. 
Never had there been such a crowd 
to cheer us as there was that night, 
and the roars of triumph hoarse and 
loud were frightful. ‘Anthony’s!’ 
‘Anthony’s!’ ‘ Well rowed!’ ‘Go 
on, you fellows!’ ‘Hurrah!’ ‘ Well 
ro-o-owed |’ 
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: On we dashed : our boat was toss- 


P 
ur weight on the bow oars,’ I 
yor him say to Wingfield, and in 
another instant he had dived into 


get together once more. It was a 
oo case, but we set our teeth, 

swore deeply—at least I did— 
that Trinity should not catch us: 
they were a long way off, but they 
began to gain fast now. 

‘Steady now, and stick to it, sung 
out Wingfield: and so we did, but 
still Trinity came on and their nose 
got nearer and nearer. Saunders’s 
Bridge, they were still a length off. 
‘Steady, Anthony’s, and you'll do 
it’—‘ Well rowed, Seven!’—‘ Keep 
her steady.’ And then came the 
shouts close behind, ‘Trinity !’— 
‘Now Trinity!’ — ‘Quicken up!’ 
Trinity spurted hard, and cam es 4 
like lightning. Our Seven spu 
too, like a man, but the sudden 
change of stroke threw us all abroad 
—the boat lurched and staggered 
horribly, the Trinity bows ran up 
our stern, Wingfield held up his 
hand, and it was all over with us. 

I did not see Florence Thornhill 
at all that evening. She was dis- 
tressed, I heard, almost to tears at 
the result of the race, so I was glad 
on the whole that we did not meet. 
All the next day the crew were in a 
state of gloomy ferocity, thirsting 
for vengeance, and we went down 
to the start in the evening much in 
the frame of mind of savages start- 
ing on a scalping expedition. Short 
work we made with Trinity, but it 
Was a very stern joy that we felt in 
bumping them now—the joy of re- 
gaining a lost right, not at all like 
the serene delight that followed the 
first bump. 

Five races more to come, and 
three bumps to make. 

Saturday evening came, and 
brought a very tough race; but 


our minds were made up,—the 
black and yellow colours of Brase- 
nose came down at last, and we 
rowed in third on the river. Now 
for Oriel, and then the last tussle of 
all with those big brawny Exeter 
fellows, and then the headship of 
the river, and the smiles of Florence 
Thornhill. So I prophesied to 
myself that Saturday night; but 
Monday evening came and went, 
and we were no higher than before. 
We were desperate, and at supper 
that night there was a council of 
war, which ended with Baxter say- 


ing— 

‘My dear fellows, if we don’t get 
Oriel to-morrow, I’ll put my head 
in a bag for the rest of my life.’ 

And we did get them; it was 
tough work, but we did it, and felt 
like giants refreshed with wine after 
it was done. 

Next evening I walked down to 
the river with the Thornhills, and 
Florence said— 

‘Isn't it the happiest thing in 
the world to make a bump? It 
must be so splendid to feel that 
you’ve done something for the ho- 
nour of your College. I do so wish 
I could row like you. Can’t Ido 
something to help the boat on? Do 
tell me!’ 

I should like to have replied, that, 
ifshe would then and there intimate. 
that she cared two straws about me, 
I would undertake to bump Exeter 
by the prowess of my single arm. 
What I actually said, however, was 
stupid and quite inadequate to the 
occasion— 

* If we have your good wishes, as 
I believe we have, nothing could 
help us better.’ 

‘Oh, you know you have all the 
good wishes I can think of, but I 
want to do something. Will a vinai- 
grette be any use?—it might refresh 
you just before the race, you know; 
—or, stop,—I’ll put some of this 
eau de Cologne on your handker- 
chief—that will do you good I 
know.’ 

* Dear me! what on earth have I 
done with my handkerchief ? said I, 
searching diligently every pocket 
but the one in which I knew it 
to be. 

‘Oh! never mind, replied Flo- 
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rence Thornhill, ‘ anything will do. 
Here, 1’ll put some on mine, 
lend it to you. Do you mind?’ 

As may be supposed,I did not 
* mind,’ and received the handker- 
chief with all reverence and grati- 
tude, like a knight of olden time. 
Oh, and it was a potent spell, that 
little scented handkerchief, — the 
charm worked well. 

Shall I describe the race of that 
evening? No, I have described too 
many already ;—let Florence Thorn- 
hill tell it, as she saw it, and as she 
told it to me afterwards, for I was 
in the boat, you know, and saw 
nothing all the time but a bit of 
ironmould on the jersey of the man 
in front of me. 

‘Oh, I thought that starting-gun 
was never going to fire, she began ; 
‘I’m sure it was late. I thought 
how nervous you must all be, waiting 
so long in the boat: several times I 
thought I heard it, and horrified 
mamma once by saying “ Now 
they’re off!” quite loud. At last I 
could see the men on the bank a 
long way off beginning to run, and 
directly came the crack of the gun, 
and a low sound of shouts far away. 
We could only see the crowd ait first, 
winding in and out along the bank, 
just like a long serpent; and then 
the sounds grew louder and louder, 
and though | couldn’t see the boats, 
I felt sure ours was gaining. Then 
I saw the rowers’ heads above the 
bank, and then Exeter came round 
the corner, and then our boat close 
upon them I thought, and I said 
quite loud again, “ They'll bump 
them, I’m sure they will!” and a 
lady near me, not at all a young 
lady, was very angry, and said, “ I’m 


sure they'll do nosuch thing!” Oh, 
I could have beaten her! I could 
see everything plainly now, and I 
saw you getting nearer and nearer; 
I knew Charlie was oe on & 
spurt, and I said, “ Well done, Char- 
lie, that’s right, I know you'll bump 
them,” just to spite the old lady, 
Oh, how those Exeter men did shout 
to their boat! and they did row hard 
I'm certain, for I saw the oars go 
dipping in and out all together like 
wings moving faster and faster, and 
they kept away from you bravely. 
Oh, what terrible shouts there were 
then, mad yells they were; I trem- 
bled all over; there you were almost 
close to us, and all but touching 
Exeter. Isaw Charlie tugging with 
all his might; I thought he would 
have killed himself, and Mr. Wing- 
field blowing that shrieking whistle 
in his face all the time. Oh, it was 
fearfully exciting. I felt as if I 
should like to jump into the water, 
and I called to Charlie with all my 
might. I don’t think any one heard 
me, there was such a noise, but 
Charlie looked as if he did, for he 
rowed faster still, and then, just as 
you got close below us, I saw our 
boat run right against the rudder of 
Exeter, and then I knew it was all 
right, and I really jumped for joy. 
Mamma says I shouted “ Hurrah!” 
I dare say I did—I don’t know. 
And now you're head of the river, 
don’t you feel proud, Mr. Maynard ?” 

I had felt proud before, but I was 
far prouder then, as I met Florence 
Thornhill’s bright eyes, and thought 
that in them I could 

* Discover, 

She felt that 1 was not unworthy to love her,’ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
‘THE STRONGER WILL!’ 


LANCHE LYON sufiered the 

others to advance propositions 
respecting the manner and the 
means to be employed in getting 
down to the village to look at the 
cottage that was to let. It was not 
at all in her way to seek to add con- 
fusion to chaos by opposing what 
was not even half established, and 
pointing out the weakness that 
would immediately assert itself. 

‘ The distance is nothing—let us 
walk. Ihave walked it in comfort 
once already to-day,’ Mrs. Lyon 
said, leaning back in her chair after 
a comfortable luncheon, and fan- 
ning herself in a way that was ex- 
pressive of fatigue. 

* Let us have the waggonette and 
all go together,’ Frank Bathurst 

roposed. He felt that there would 
S a difficulty about getting to be 
alone with Blanche, and he did not 
care about being alone with any one 
else just then. 

‘1 don’t see that there is any 
necessity for your all putting your- 
selves out of the way to go down,’ 
Edgar Talbot said; ‘ Trixy and Miss 
Lyon will perhaps walk down with 
me, and you could wait here for us 
to come back and fall in with your 
plans, whatever they are, for the 


afternoon.’ 
*Ishould like to go downagain and 
point out one or two little things,’ 
Lyon said in the tone of one 
who felt that whatever she did the 
others would not sufficiently appre- 
ciate her excellence in doing it—‘ I 
should like to go down again and 
point out one or two little things 
that are not as I should like them 
to be in the house.’ She looked 
from one to the other appealingly 
as she spoke, as if she rather ex- 
pected them to deny her even this 
small boon of tiring herself, for no 
good end, more completely than she 
was already. 
* Walking is out of the question for 
you, mamma,’ Blanche said, firmly. 
*Then my waggonette plan is 


the best,’ Mr. Bathurst said, with a 
sort of ‘ that settles it’ smile. 

* You drive, I suppose?’ Blanche 
said, persuasively, looking at him 
as he pushed his chair back and 
got up. 

‘Yes. I will drive.’ 

‘And Miss Talbot will have the 
place of honour by your side, and— 
you are letting me arrange it all— 
intending to coincide with my ar- 
rangement, are you not ?” 

* Unquestionably,’ he replied. 

: And mamma and Mr. Talbot 
will sit just behind you. I shall 
ride: you will lend me the mare you 
offered to give me?’ 

Her accents were very seductive 
in their subtle sweetness as she ad- 
dressed him; but for all that subtle 
sweetness they grated on his ears. 
She had portioned out the places 
of all save Lionel Talbot; and she 
designed to ride, and Lionel Talbot 
would be free to go with her. 

* Of course I let you arrange it 
all. I must propose one alteration, 
however, which is far from being 
an amendment,’ he said, gallantly; 
‘the mare gave my wrist an awk- 
ward jerk this morning. I doubt 
whether I could hold those young 
horses together or not. Lal had 
better drive them, and I will ride 
with you.’ 

He came nearer to her as he 
spoke, his fair face flushed, and his 
blue eyes dancing with the con- 
sciousness that they were all per- 
fectly alive to the root of his desire 
for this change. Hisinfatuation for 
Blanche amused himself so much 
that he had not the smallest objec- 
tion to its amusing other people in 
a lesser degree. He was as wilful 
as a@ woman about carrying his own 
point, but Blanche opposed him 
with a still deeper wilfulness. 

‘ Let me look at your wrist,’ she 
said, and then when he came close 
and extended his hand, she laid her 
slender white fingers firmly on the 
part which he had declared had 
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been given an awkward jerk. ‘I 
will strengthen it for you,’ she said 
in a low voice, binding her handker- 
chief tightly round it as she spoke; 
whatever do not frustrate my politics, 
atever they may be; drive as you 
promised 

She ~~ very hurriedly in fear 
of being overheard by the others, 
who, as is usual in most cases, mis- 
understood her manner and motives, 
and believed her to be flirting at 
him, her cousin host, with vigour 
and determination. ~ But thongh 
she spoke hurriedly she spoke for- 
cibly, and Frank felt that it be- 
hoved him to attend to her. 

‘Come nearer to the light, that 
you may see to tie my bandage be- 
comingly,’ he said, laughing, draw- 
ing her after him to the window. 
*That’s well! Now Blanche,’ he 
muttered, ‘ what is it? you mean 
going alone ?” 

*] do not mean going with you at 
any rate. Behave yourself, Frank; 
hands that are appendages to 
sprained wrists ought not to have 
the power of pressing so painfully ; 
let my band £0, sir; and promise 
me you drive.’ 

*I promise,’ he said, shrugging 
his shoulders, ‘ anything you like; 
I will order the horses.’ 

As he left the room there was a 
general movement made, a sort of 
feint among the party of going to 
get ready, and it chanced that Lionel 
Talbot and Blanche were brought 
near together. 

‘The blunder of narrow door- 
ways,’ Blanche laughed as Lionel 
stepped back for her to pass him, 
and she stepped back courteously 
at the same moment; steps which 
caused their detention in the room 
alone after the others had left it. 
* Am I to ride alone, Mr. Talbot ?’ 
she said, suddenly. 

“You seemed 4 refer the groom’s 
escort to Frank’s, he replied. 

‘I did nothing of the kind, and 
the groom has never been men- 
tioned. Will you ride with me? 
That is a plain and straightforward 
way of putting it.’ 

*I had better not, precious as the 
office of taking charge of you, if only 
for a short time, would be to me— 
I had better not.’ 


? she said. And then she 
linked fingers together, and let 
her hands fall down in front of her. 
She was holding her head up proudly, 
but her eyes were down-cast, hidden 
by their lashes.—‘ Why?’ she re- 

ted, as he looked at her most 
ovingly, but spoke no word. 

‘Why? he echoed. ‘ Because— 
will you have it—my reason?’ 

* Yes, I will have it—I will hear 
it. You shall tell me so plainly 
that there can be no mistake about 
it,’ she said, excitedly. 

‘I had better not take charge of 
you, because the office is too pre- 
cious to be held with impunity to 
the holder for only a short time. 
Forgive me, Miss Lyon, you almost 
forced the truth from me.’ 

Even as he asked for her forgive- 
ness in broken, subdued tones, she 
came nearer to him, with a soft, 
loving triumph, that was inexpres- 
sibly thrilling to him, in her face 
and bearing. 

‘I have forced the truth from 
you for no low, vain end,’ she said; 
and her hands were extended to 
him—were taken—were pressed to 
his heart, before Lionel Talbot re- 
membered that he was acting a very 
imprudent part. 

* Because I love you so,’ he said, 
passionately—‘ because I love you 
80, it would be better that I should 
never be with you again, unless I 
may be with you for ever.’ 

* Andis there anything to prevent 
that being the case? she whis- 
pered. And then—she was, for all 
the bright bravery of her mind and 
manner, 2 woman endowed with 
that infinitely caressing way that 
cannot be withstood —then she low- 
ered her head a little, and sighingly 
let it find a resting-place on his 
shoulder. 

* You feared your fate too much, 
Lionel,’ she said. 

‘It was too bright a one for me to 
dare to hope to touch it. Blanche! 
be wise in time, my darling; think 
of what you are relinquishing before 
you suffer me to let my whole heart 
go out to you in so full a way that 
I may never get it back and live. I 
have so little to offer you besides 
that heart, sweet child—Frank has 
so much.’ 
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would have come to this between 
you and me,and I should have basked 
idly in the sun of that success, and 
been very happy. As it is—well, I 
have it in me to fight for fortune 
with you against the world.’ 

She looked so joyously confident, 
so radiantly satisfied with the exist- 
ing state of things, so bewitchingly 
hopeful about the future, that 
Lionel felt that 


* Poor wisdom's chance 
Against a glance’ 


was weaker than ever. However 
much more brilliant her fate would 
have been if she had given her heart 
to his friend instead of to himself, 
the intoxicating truth that her heart 
was entirely his now came home to 
him unalloyed by ashadow of doubt. 
Still he strove to render his grasp 
upon her looser, less that of ‘lord 
and lover’ for a moment, as he 


‘Take care, Blanche! I can give 
you up now, and never blame you 
in word or thought for having got 
me to tell you that it will be death 
to me to do so; but five minutes of 
this, and no earthly power shall 
make me give you up—you hear 
me?’ 

‘And mark you, too,’ she said, 
holding her head far back, and 
shaking it winningly, with an air of 
satisfied acquiescence in his decision 
that was strangely soothing to him. 
‘You shall have the five minutes: 
as for the opportunity of defying 
earthly powers, I am afraid your 
tenacity will not be put to the test, 
unless mamma intervenes.’ And 
then they both langhed. 

* Mamma’s intervention may pos- 
sibly hasten the union of the prin- 
cipai powers,’ he said, 

__ ‘Mamma is safe to be funny about 
it” Blanche said, gravely, ‘it goes 
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the melancholy point of view if not 
from the lac for a while, 


La, it will all come right by-and- 


* Yes, of course it will, if we make 
our own arrangements and abide by 
them, without suffering let or hin- 
drance from others.’ 

‘I hear them coming down stairs,’ 
Blanche exclaimed, starting and 
blushing ; ‘do let me go and put 
my habit on—and ride with me, 
will you? 

* Will I not? he answered, very 
fondly, as she got herself away 
through the doorway which she 
had declared just now ‘to be a 
blunder.’ 

‘We don’t need a groom; I am 
going to ride with Miss Lyon,’ 
Lionel said to Frank Bathurst, when 
Blanche came down and joined 
them just outside the hall-door, 
where the waggonette and a couple 
of saddle - horses wére waiting. 
Lionel said it with that assumption 
of intense indifference which gene- 
rally first betrays to others the fact 
of a man having utterly surrendered 
to the one of whom he does not 
speak as he feels. 

‘Are you so? very well,’ Frank 
said, rather coldly; and then he 
turned away without offering to help 
Blanche on to her horse. The men 
were friends, in the best sense of the 
word; but it is a hard thing for 
both, when friends love the same 
woman. 

‘Earthly power number one is 
unpropitious,’ Blanche said, in a low 
tone, as Lionel stooped for her to 
put her foot in his band; ‘believe 
me, though, Lionel, I would not 
speak of it if I were not sure that 
with him itisa passing cloud. Frank 
will not be angry with us long.’ 

‘I hope not. How sweet you 
look in your riding-gear!’ Lionel 
replied. Friendship stands such a 
poor chance of being ably con- 
sidered, when love puts in his 
claim. 

It was hard upon Mr. Bathurst; 
it was very hard upon Mr. Bathurst 
to have to see that pair go off to- 
gether, and to be doomed himself 
to play the part of charioteer to 
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Mrs. Lyon, Edgar, and Beatrix; for 
it is a fact that a woman in love, and 
at the same time sure that the one 
she loves loves somebody else, is very 
much at a disadvantage. The whole 
of that little scene of starting got 
stamped in vividly upon poor 'l'rixy’s 
mind. Blanche’s absolute power 
over both the man who loved her 
and the man she loved, were painful 
sights to the girl who had no appa- 
rent power over any one just at the 
time. Miss Lyon’s plan of making 
one man radiantly happy by riding 
with him, and another man doletully 
dull by not driving with him, was 
a gift that not all Trixy’s Christian 
charity could compel her to think 
good. The brother would have 
been surrendered with a good grace 
to the brilliant rival; but human 
nature must cease to be itself before 
a lover can be given up graciously. 

Their way lay through such 
bowery lanes ; between such high- 
banked, rich, garden-like hedges. It 
was the time of roses, and, conse- 
quently, the time for most of our 
fairest wild flowers to bloom. The 
beauty of the uncultivated sloping 
parterres through which they passed 
made matter for talk for them for a 
time; but presently, when the fast 
trot of the cobs had carried the wag- 
gonette so far ahead of them that it 
was safe to speak, and even to look, 
a slight pressure on the near rein 
brought Lionel’s horse closer to 
Blanche’s, and he said— 

‘Concealment is always bad: if 
we fairly understand each other, 
darling, it seems to me to be only 
fair to the others that they should 
understand us too.’ 

‘Hurried disclosures are as bad 
as concealment,’ she said. ‘ We do 
fairly understand each other, Lionel ; 
of course we do; but why make 
talk about that understanding be- 
fore it is needful? Circumstance is 
a mighty monarch ; about ourselves 
we, and we only, have to consult 
him; meanwhile we had better not 
consult other people, I think.’ 

As she spoke, she lifted up her 
hand to switch the air with her 
whip. Lionel caught the hand and 
held it. 

*I could have gone on suffering 
silence to reign as to my feelings 


morning; but now that cburse is 
closed to me. I cannot look u 
you as my future wife in secret. 
love has gone out to you as I never 
thought it could go to any woman. 
You have accepted the love; you 
must submit to the show of it.’ 

‘Submit! as far as 1 am con- 
cerned, I accept all show of it with 
pride and gladness,’ she said, softly ; 
‘but for you, Lionel, avowed en- 
gagements fetter a man who is 
fighting with the world. People 
will not overlook the tact of success 
being essential to him because he 1s 
going to be married; and so, often 
the hand that is playing honestly 
and lovingly for fortune’s favours, 
18 sondenl unsteady or weak by the 
too keen observation bent upon it: 
play freely, dearest, for a time, at 
least.’ 

‘ Freely, but not secretly,’ he said. 

*You have it in you to be very 
rash.’ 

‘I have, when I am very fond. 
Rash, do you say? No, Blanche, in 
this case the rashness would be in 
concealment. If I shrank from pro- 
claiming that you had promised to 
be my own, you would the first 
to condemn my weakness in thus 
shrinking; and yet, women are so 
consistently inconsistent that you 
urge me to do so.’ 

‘For our mutual good, I am 


* How would it be for our mutual 
good that we should be held in 
check—cut off from the contidence 
that should cheer us?” 

* My cowardice is not for myself,’ 
she answered, blushing brightly. 
‘I only feel that for you it might be 
better not to be supposed to have 
the obligation laid upon you of 
having to make money enough to 
support a wife for a time; but 
if you will risk the drawbacks, 
Lionel——’ 

‘ You will agree to their all know- 
ing that you are going to be my 
wife,’ he interrupted; ‘and the 
sooner they know it, and the sooner 
it is, the better. Be sure of one 
thing—I am not going to let you 
out into the world again without me. 

She looked up at him gratefuyll, 
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Playing for High Stakes, 


thank you for your decisi 
pt it, as I will every one you 
henceforth without appeal. 
finished her sentence they 
turned into the one little crooked 
street of the village in which the 
that was to let was situated, 


the party in the waggonette, which 

was pulled up to wait for them. 
‘I wish Blanche would not lag be- 
hind in that way,’ Mrs. Lyon said, 
vishly. It seemed to the 


any one could reply to her the pair 
on horseback came up at a sharp 
trot, and something in Blanche’s 
manner told Frank Bathurst that 
the ‘ game was gone.’ 
Need it be said that as soon as this 
conviction smote him he accepted 
the situation with the blithe amia- 
bility that characterized him, and 
became on the spot their warmest 
ally. From the bottom of his bright, 
warm, wide heart he had wished for 
Miss Lyon for his wife; but, since 
he could not have her through some 
distortion of her own judgment, he 
was admirably well contented that 
his friend should be successful. At 
any rate she would not drop out of 
his orbit, and be lost to his beauty- 
loving sight. It would still be 
within his power to hear her talk, 
to see her move about with that 
subtle seductiveness of movement 
which no other woman possessed. 
The link of friendship should never 
be broken between the two families, 
and Blanche would still be free to 
charm him, as only so clever, fasci- 
nating, and beautiful a woman could 
charm him. He watched her as 
Lionel helped her from her horse, 
and when she reached the ground 
he managed to make her eyes meet 
his. For a moment or two 
looked unflinchingly, and when eac 
slowly turned away from the other’s 
gaze the understanding between 
em was as honourable and com- 
plete as if it had been legally drawn 
VOL. XII.—NO. LXVII. 


up and ratified. They were to be 
friends free and unfettered in man- 
ner and in mind, without a back 
thought or regret about anything 
between them. 

‘One moment,’ he muttered, as 
they were passing into the cottage 
~— in the rear of the rest, and 

e put his hand upon hers as he 
spoke—‘one moment. My wrist is 
strong enough now, you see; it 
does not tremble as I tell you I see 
what has happened, and rejoice in 
it, dear Blanche, for my old friends. 
God bless you both! You will be 
very happy.’ — 

‘And so will you, Frank? she 
half asserted, half interrogated. 

‘Yes’ he said, gaily; ‘I don’t 
think it is in me to be a despairing 
swain.’ 

‘If you did me I should say 
you were blind and void of all taste, 
she answered, hurriedly, as the others 
looked back at them from the al- 
ready opened door, and they had to 
hasten their steps to rejoin them. 

It was a charming cottage. The 
‘twd or three little drawbacks’ 
which Mrs. Lyon had anxiously vo- 
lunteered to point out were no 
drawbacks at all in the eyes of tho 
young people. When looked upon 
in cold blood it must be acknow- 
ledged that it was an irregular and 
defective abode ; for the drawing and 
dining rooms had been added to the 
original structure, and the original 
structure had the air of a 
ing of the additions and of holding 
itself aloof from them as much as 
possible. The ceilings had given 
way in one or two of the rooms, and 
the kitchen range was a monstrous 
rusty enigma to Mrs. Lyon; but de- 
spite these trifles the cottage was 
charming, for it was prettily papered 
and it had French windows, and its 
papas oe by roses, and 
its en sloped away in privac 
to = woods. : 

‘Its a perfect little paradise,’ 
Beatrix said aloud; and she though 
how sweet it would be to share such 
a paradise with Frank Bathurst. 

‘It is just the house for a pair 
of artistic-minded young married 
people,’ Frank himself said, gravely. 

‘Well, Mrs. Lyon, what is your 
verdict? Edgar Talbot asked. 

@ 
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‘I only wish it was going to be 
my home,’ that lady answered, with 
the bright admiration that came 
from her feeling over-confident about 
it’s never being her home. 

‘Then I may as well tell you at 
once what I should shortly have 
been compelled to tell you in any 
case: Lam going to break up my 
London establishment—why I need 
hardly tell you—and I should be 
glad if you will continue to afford 
my sister the same countenance and 
protection here which you consented 
to give her in London. May I hope 
that it will be so, Mrs. Lyon?’ 

‘Live here!’ she exclaimed. 

* Yes; live here for a time at 
least.’ 

‘Mamma, you ‘can have no better 
plan to — Blanche said re- 
proachfully; and then Mrs. Lyon 
shook her head dolorously, and said 
‘Oh, no; of course not!’ adding 
suddenly— 

‘Would it not be far better to go 
into nice, quiet, convenient lodgings 
in London, where every comfort 
would be supplied to us, than to 
live here: commie the butcher.’ 

‘I really must confess to consider- 
ing my own and my sister’s conve- 
nience, before the butcher,’ Edgar 
said, laughing. 

‘I mean, think of the distance we 
are from him; not but what I shall 
be very happy to stay here, if you 
all wish me to do it; but how are 
we to manage; there is no furni- 
ture!’ and Mrs. Lyon, as she spoke, 
looked from one to the other as if 
she would ask their pardon for 
mildly appealing against that want 
of consideration of them which made 
them ex her to joyously acqui- 

in the prospect of living in an 
empty house. 

* The furniture shall be sent down 
from Victoria Street, if you will 
agree to live here for at least a year 
after it is furnished,’ Mr. Talbot re- 
plied. 

‘ Then it will not fit, Mrs. Lyon 
said, like a woman. 

* Never mind its fitting the house,’ 
Edgar replied, like a man, ‘ we will 
settle it when it comes.’ 

‘What am I to do about the 
range ?’ Mrs. Lyon said, dejectedly. 
‘Iam sure I shall be delighted to 


remain with Miss Talbot here, or 

anywhere else, for a year; but I 
po wish that range altered, orl 
shall never have a moment’s peace ; 
“Fit fora young married couple, with 
artistic minds !”—well, it may be fit 
for such; but I know what the 
cooking will be if that range isn't 
looked to.’ 

* Let us take the house, and ask 
Trixy to stay with us,’ Lionel whis- 
Bock f ‘and let your mother go 

k to the delightfal London lodg- 
ings, where she can be free from the 
Sonten of that range.’ But Miss 
Lyon turned a deaf ear to this sug- 
gestion. She was not made of the 
materials to marry in haste, with 
the possibility before her that cir- 
cumstances might cause the man 
she married to repent at leisure. 
Accordingly, she -~ shook her 
head in reply to him; and then 
said— 

‘ The greater good of the greater 
number is the point to be considered 
by all of us; Mamma, this will be 
the best place for you to live in 
with Trixy.’ 

* Where shall we all find room?’ 
Mrs. Lyon said, querulously. 

‘I may not be at home for long,’ 
Blanche replied 

‘I will have no more governess- 
ing,’ Mrs. Lyon said emphatically. 
* You shall not go out in that way 


again. 
mS. Blanche laughed, and shook her 


‘I promise you I will not attempt 
to do it, she said. ‘I am more 
ambitious in these days; you shall 
know in what way if I succeed.’ 

‘ And you will tell me even if you 
fail, will you, my own Blanche?’ 
Lionel whispered, as they went out 
together, and he prepared to put 
her on her horse. But Blanche in 
reply to this only bent her brow 
with that look of sudden stedfast- 
ness which had a habit of coming 
over her face, as she replied— 

‘I won't promise that, Lionel ; 
failures are not nice things to talk 
about.’ 

‘ Why venture anything on your 
own account? why not trust your- 
self wholly and solely to me? there 
is a great deal wanting in your love 
while you refuse to do this.’ 
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wife,’ she said ; ‘ but I won’t consent 
to fetter you: to impoverish and 
lessen you in any way would be 
pon htful to me. Lionel, I would 
— crush my love than doit. I 
will crush my a, if it comes to 
that: do you believe me? 

* No? he said, as he slung himself 
up on his horse. 

* No, Lionel!’ 

‘I do not believe that my own 
love for you is so weak as to be 
incapable of overcoming such scru- 
ples. Oh, child! you are mine now 
to have, and to hold against the 
world: even against yourself. Don’t 
let me hear any more about your 


ad ot neanorn = “im —~_— oo or 
“ lessening” When you 


my wife I will I teach you that A. 
being that is —— compensation 
for everything else.’ 

She began conning the lesson he 
was willing to teach her, with such 
a pleased, happy look on her face 
as she turned it toward him. 

*Oh, Lionel! after all my wise, 
prudent speeches, what will you 
think of me, when I tell you that I 
love you desperately, darling, des- 
perately ? 

‘Think! that I am surer of you 
than I was before you gave yourself 
out to speak the truth,’ he said, 
fondly; ‘there must be no going 
back from this, Blanche; we are 
bound to play for fortune’s fa- 
yours: to fight the battle of life 
together.’ 





EGERIA : AN ACROSTIC. 


Egeria Diva: pure as morn, sweet as eve. 


E choes that people with a Inte’s lorn breath 

: ray walls. mute-mouldering in wave-washed death ; 
_ aisite dreams, sighing through tranced sea-shells, 

Ri ich memories breathing of the quiet deeps ; 

I n shadowy bay, the ripple of star-sown seas ; 

A utumn’s low stir of noonday-laden bees ; 


D rip of charmed oars, when every nigh sound sleeps 

I n the still ocean, lulled by sprite-like spells. 

V ain strife! Rare lips, your heavenly melody 

A ll emulous Nature’s strains doth matchlessly —e ac 
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ITTLE Lily, tell me how 
This change has come about. 
Prithee! stay a whilie now 
And say how it fell out. 


Say how it was you ever came 
In this bad place to be? 
Say why you're starting at your name? 
Why you're afraid of me? 
Not Lily now, but Rose, she said— 
A little change from white to red. 


Now tell me who it was, poor child, 
(It hardly can be true) 
Who from your father’s roof beguiled 
His only hope, in you. 
Oh! Lily—it is passing sad 
To see you in this silken glare, 
You used to be so simply clad, 
Your linen frock so clean and fair. 
Tis but a little change, she said— 
A little change from white to red. 


I remember, when a little one, 
Your mother thought you pale ; 
Half in earnest, half in fun, 
Said your name should tell the tale. 
That kindly mother never thought 
Those tiny cheeks that met her gaze 
Would e’er be willingly distort 
With such a painted blaze. 
Again a little change, she said— 
A little change from white to red. 


So she passed me, one of many 
Stories, walking to and fro. 
And it’s surely useless any 
More of this our tale to know. 
By-and-by there'll come another 
Change to Lily, as to you ; 
Then will Death, a second mother, 
Wipe away the guilty hue, 
Oh! far less pitiful that sight,— 
That little change from red to white. 
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HALF AN HOUR IN A SERVANTS REGISTRY OFFICE. 


AVING occasion recently to re- 
pair, by appointment, to one of 
those places w ch have of late be- 
come quite ‘institutions’ in this 
country, a ‘ Servants’ Office,’ 
I was let in for half an hour’s enter- 
tainment in what within my 
hearing, though it presented pro- 


bably but a sample of the daily pro- 
ceedings in an establishment ott the 
kind. 


I had come to meet a young per- 
son whose services I was anxious to 
secure from the strong terms in 
which she had been recommended 
to me; but as I was before the time 
appointed, and she was considerably 
after, I was placed in the position of 
an unintentional witness of what 
transpired in the interval. 

Let me, first of all, observe that 
the ‘office’ in question was kept by 

—- a married woman of — 
merited reputation for tability 
and judgment, who ied how been 
doing business for years in that line, 
and, it was said, had made a good 
thing of it. She had her stated 
hours of business, and did nothing 
else. Formerly she had kept a shop, 
@ greengrocer’s on @ small ee 
carrying on the two businesses to- 
gether; but she found that the two 

id not somehow suit one 
another; that the supplying her 
customers with apples and cabbages 
interfered so with her eo 
transactions that, re. oo 
doubt the one that was most lucra- 
tive, she disposed of her stock-in- 
trade, converted her shop into what 
she termed her office, with an ante 
or waiting-room, pulled down the 
old sign-board, and ew ach it by 
another which the 
passing world, in gilt and blue, that 
the undivided attention of the pro- 
prietress was devoted to her ‘re- 


adapted for the Gites de hea se- 
lected. In her dress she was fault- 
lessly neat and simple. Never did 
you see upon her—at least in busi- 
ness hours—so much as @ super- 
fluous bit of ribbon, far less any- 


thing approaching the gay or flashy. 


Her manner, without being dry, was 
thoroughly business-like and the 
same to all her customers. Whether 
it were peeress or curate’s wife, 
whether it were loyer of a 
doven servant or ony of co of all 
work, she preserved consistently 
the same civil demeanour to every 
one, so that all came away with a 


eg me ae opinion of 


The young woman whom I ex- 
not havi arrived, Mrs. 
imworthy beg; 
take a seat in the ante-room se | 
referred to, which accordingly I di 
hoping, as I did so, that my deten- 
tion might not be long. 

This a evidently served 
as Mrs worthy’s sitting-room 
when she was not pursuing her pro- 
fessional avocations. There was a 
convenient window in the dividing- 
wall through which, when seated, 
you could take a panoramic view of 
the so-called office. This interme- 
diate window had been left open ; so 
that not only could I see, if I wished, 
those in the next room, but I could 
also hear—in fact I could not help 
hearing—their conversation. 

Having accordingly taken a chair, 
I readily accepted also the offer of 

r,and for a few moments 
my 3% but I soon 
reading to pen 
owing to the & teactions t) 
jacent audience chamber, so I gave 
up the attempt. 

My attention was first drawn off 
on the arrival of a lady in her car- 
riage and pair, who, having alighted, 
proceeded to relate to Mrs. Prim- 
worthy her pitiable case. Her coun- 
tenance, I cied, bore a look of 

ent; and as I heard her dis- 
close the plight that she was in, 
I certainly did not wonder that 
she should evince like 


’ Well, Mrs. Primworthy,’ she be- 
gan, ‘I am in great trouble. My 
— are all leaving me, and I can- 

eat T the reason why. When 

I Lae I mean all excepting my 
k, who came to me about a fort- 
Satie I do hope she will stay, 
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for really she is invaluable. But all 
the rest have given me notice, and 
that within a day or two of one 
another. They seem, without any 
causé, to have taken a whim into 
their heads to leave me in less than 
a month from now. I feel it so I 
cannot tell you. When I think of 
the a = a 
to nothing o e perplexity 
they have placed me in, it almost 
overcomes me; and then we have 
visitors coming to stay with us. Oh, 
Mrs. Primworthy, I am quite bewil- 
dered at the prospect.’ 

‘Well, ma’am, I’m exceedingly 
sorry to hear it: but you surely 
don’t mean to say that all your ser- 
vants have given waraten?” 

* Yes, in I do. Now you 
know our old nurse who has been 
with us for years, and who I su 
posed was so attached to the family 
that she could not have endured the 
Senet of leaving us. Well, she 
was the very first, gy tes to ms 
me notice. That I thought 
enough. Then, one by one, the 
others followed her example. My 
lady’s-maid, who suits me to a 
nicety, and my housemaid, and even 
that steady young man Jones, whom 
I was so thankful to you for find- 
ing for me, he says he must seek 
another stuation too.’ 

‘Tis certainly very trying, ma’am, 
isn’t it? I wonder whatever can be 
the cause of it all. Has there been 
nothing unpleasant with them that 
you can think of,ma’am? Servants 
are really getting so high and 
mighty in their notions now, that 
they'll scarce bear being spoke to.’ 

‘Oh dear no. There has been no 
occasion even for fault-finding lately. 
And it seems so strange, they all 
say they are so sorry to go, and 
speak of the kindness of their master 
and mistress, yet they cannot think 
of staying. I have questioned them, 
and entreated them to tell me what 
is the matter; but the only answer 
I can get is: “Things is not as they 
used to be.” But I am not aware of 
any change. We treat them exactly 
the same as we always have, and 
they have no complaints to make. I 
have only one comfort amidst it all, 
and that is, my new cook, who is 
the best, I think, I have ever had, 


says she is quite comfortable, and 
has exp: no wish ‘to leave me. 
She tells me also she has known of 
servants elsewhere being seized with 
a similar freak, and all giving notice 
together. I think, she said, in one 
of by tm ndhpceapehonat anny before, 
they all didso one morning. But it 
is fortunate she is not going too, is 
it not, Mrs. Primworthy ? 
But Mrs. Primworthy, I noticed, 
made no answer to this remark ; 
a peculiar look she put on made me 
some icion had 


fancy suspiciol occurred 
to her. ‘Do’you know, ma’am,’ she 
replied, ‘I should much like to talk 
a bit to your footman Jones. He 
knows me well, and I will reason 
with him, and tell him what I think 
of his conduct. It can do no harm, 
Obs ite at liberty to d 

*Oh, are i lo 
eo; bak 1 oe ease io wil be no sort 
of use. Foolish fellow, he is quite 
resolved to be gone as much as any 
of them. You may try what you 
can do. Here, Jones,’ said the lady, 
stooping forward to beckon the man 
in. 


‘Excuse me, ma’am,’ interposed 
Mrs. Primworthy,‘ I must ask you 
to be so kind as to step into the 
next room, sg ewe he = like 
speaking out before you; so if you 
don’t mind, ma’am, just taking a 
seat in here—’ (opening the door of 
the room I was a 

Mrs. Prim y did nt finish 
her sentence, but showed the lady 
in, and closing the door again, sum- 
moned Jones into her presence. 

I own I felt by no means comfort- 
able on being discovered in my Te- 
treat, moter when its facilities 
for overhearing became apparent. 
The lady evinced a little surprise at 
seeing me, and perhaps felt some- 
thing more; but we both remained 
seated, still and silent, listening to 
the ee between yA ‘oot- 
man and the registress. now 
we had an opportunity of admiring 
the shrewd tactof Mrs. Primworthy. 
Instead of opening a “direct fire 
upon the man with the straightfor- 
ward inquiry why it was he had 
given notice, she adopted the mas- 
terly flank movement of expressing 
a deep interest in the cook who had 
lately left the place, and after enu- 
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ence, doesn’t it, Jones, when a cook 
makes thi agreeable in the 
kitchen. I 


my 
wn to be all of a equality like, 

not one set over the rest on ’em. 
It makes a place beyond all bearin’, 
that it do.’ 

I stole a glance across at the lady, 
and it was really painful to witness 
the evident discomfort which this 
observation of the footman occa- 
sioned her. She started as if to rise 
from her chair and stop further dis- 
cussion; but on Mrs. Primworthy 

ing, she sat still. 

* And then, Jones,’ added the lat- 
ter, ‘ I’ve always found when a cook 
do treat her fellow servants bad, it’s 
a thing she can’t be cured of, so it 
Oy any use arguing with her on 
i , 

* That’s just where it is, mum; 
and as I says, ’tain’t no good any on 
us a tryin’ to remain. Her temper 
be so , and she be that there 
violent, as no one can’t’bide in sight 
of . I’m sure I’ve always a 
wished to live peaceable like with 
every one; but that there woman 
she won’t leave none on us alone. 
"Tis her natur, I expects; and so 
sometimes she'll be abusin’ one, 
sometimes tother, and sometimes 
abusin’ us all round. Such a time 
as I’ve had these here last ten days! 
Yd sooner list for a soldier. Id 


sooner— 
Here Mrs. Primworthy inter- 
rupted him. ‘ Your mistress is sadly 


put about, Jones. Don’t you think 
you could manage to stay on till she 
was suited? and you might have 
more time, perhaps, to out for 
a good place.’ 

‘No, mum; I’m very for 
missus, but I couldn’t stay: I be- 
ee as it ney = be the —_ o’ me. 

was going to say as I’d sooner 
break stones from mornin’ to night, 
and get my vittles where I could, 
than Id bide in a place where that 
there woman was. If we was a lot 
of dogs, she couldn't treat us no 
worse nor she do. *Tain’t me only, 
either: every one as comes to the 
kitchen catches it from her just the 
same. If it’s the baker or the 
grocer’s man, she do fly at ’em as if 
she was a tiger, axing them what 
brings em there, and such like, till 
some on ’em declares as they won't 
come no more. “T'was only last 
night as the butcher’s boy said some 
one else might come for orders, ’cos 
he shouldn’t come again. Never did 
see such a woman in all my life: 
she must be abusin’ or a scolding 
summut. Why, one day, if she 
didn’t take and beat the poor cat 
with the bastin’ spoon, ’cos she hap- 
pened to come nigh the hastener 
when she was a roastin’, till the 
poor animal went limpin’ off under 
the dresser.’ 

The amazement and consterna- 
tion of the lady, which had been 
fast fomenting, here reached a 
climax, and completely got the 
better of her. Unable to sit quiet 
any longer, she quickly rose from 
her chair, and, presenting herself 
again in the office, put an end to 
the discussion. 

The ap ce of his mistress 
Jones took as a signal for him to 
withdraw ; whereupon the lady re- 
commenced. 

‘Well, Mrs. Primworthy, I have 
overheard all. I really do not know 
how I feel! I am amazed! I am 
mortified too. How I have been 
_— pexteatt that woman! To me 
she is ly respectful, appearing 
to know her place most thoroughly ; 
and yet amongst the servants 
must be a regular virago. Still, I 


feel relieved greatly, amy ty 
though Iam. Iam sure I have to 
thank you for the way in which you 
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elicited the truth from Jones, and 
really you deserve great credit for 
being so clever.’ 

Primworthy smiled, with a 
look of modest satisfaction, and re- 
plied— 

* Why, ma’am, when you told me 
what the cook had said to you, I 
suspected at once what was the 
matter 

’ Well, I say, I think it was very 
clever of you. But J am greatly to 
blame, for, do you know, I entirely 
forgot to make any inquiry respect- 
ing the woman’s temper, so I am 
justly punished for my own stupid 
forgetfulness.’ 

* Well, ma’am, I don’t know. You 
might not perhaps have heard the 
truth, even if you had made that 
inquiry. You see, some mistresses 
makes it a sort of rule never to say 
a single word to harm a servant that 
applies to them for a character; 
and I know one lady, for example, 
who, though she has had really all 
sorts in service, gives the same cha- 
racter to every one. They are all 
good-tempered, all cleanly, all sober, 
and soon; when I know, as a fact, 
some of them have been quite dif- 
ferent. And then, you see, ma’am, 
this woman is a knowing one; she 
never shows her temper to you: 
most likely her former mistresses 
have found her, like you have, quite 
civil and respectful, though in other 
kitchens she has gone on as she has 
in yours. It is seldom, too, we can get 
servants to speak out of one another. 
I assure you, ma’am, they'll leave a 
good place sooner. I don’t know 
when I’ve heard one speak out like 
that footman of yours did: and it is 
a great pity they don’t; for how are 
you or I to know—how’s anyone to 
know—the real characters, when 
there’s an agreement like to keep 
the truth back from us? I suppose, 
ma’am, you intend giving the cook 
notice ? 

‘ Indeed I shall,’ replied the lady. 
‘I shall hurry home and give her 
warning at once; and I do hope, by 
doing so, I shall get my other ser- 
vants to stop on. Do you think 
they will, Mrs. Primworthy ?’ 

‘ Really, ma’am, I hope they may, 
but I cannot undertake to say. Ser- 
vants has got such queer obstinate 


notions sometimes. But I think it 
you can send the cook away, with- 
out letting her fancy any one has 
been telling of her, it is the best 
thing you can do, ma’am.’ 

‘Good morning, then, Mrs. Prim- 
worthy: I must hurry home. I 
shall call again to-morrow; for in 
any case you will have to help me. 
I only trust that it may be one ser- 
vant, and not five, that I shall re- 
quire you to find for me.’ 

The lady now re-entered her 
carriage, and the footman closed the 
door after her. Before, however, 
driving away, she seemed to have 
remembered something more, for 
Jones was sent back with a message 
relative to the hour of the morrow’s 
visit; having delivered which, the 
man eeized the opportunity of ‘add- 
ing just a word, as if in self-vindica- 
tion— 

*You see, mum, we never likes 
tellin’ on one another; but when a 
woman like that cook do forget 
herself, and come to treat her fellow- 
servants as if they were all her in- 
feriors, why then, I don’t think the 
likes of her don’t deserve no con- 
sideration, but only to be treated 
accordin’.’ 

‘Quite right, Jones; you need 
never mind telling the real truth in 

such a case as that.’ 

There was now a short pause; 
Mrs. Primworthy taking advantage 
of the vacant interval to put on her 
spectacles and cast her be ae through 
a handful of papers which she drew 
from her desk. Thinks I to my- 
self, as I mused over the interview 
just concluded, such, I dare say, is 
but a revelation of what takes place 
frequently in a kitchen, without 
ever reaching the ear of master or 
mistress. Probably many a mys- 
terious warning, which has sorely 
perplexed the head of an establish- 
ment, is traceable to some such 
cause as that just divulged. While 
other reasons are alleged, the truth 
is that there is some cross-grained, 
cantankerous spirit below stairs, 
who embitters kitchen life to one, if 
not more of its occupants, till farther 
endurance of it becomes unbear- 
able. 

I was about to resume my news- 
paper, when a second lady stepped 
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in pel mye like myself, to 
@ young woman who, fortu- 
nal for for her, was already await- 
arrival in another ‘Salle 
,’ and had only to be sum- 
Sauk One glance at the lady con- 
vinced me that, although she might 
be mistress of an establishment, she 
was not blest with a family. That 
somewhat antiquated bonnet; that 
rather short adhesive skirt, which 
evidently gave shelter to no crino- 
line, and that quaintly-pinned shawl, 
all conspired to bespeak unmistak- 
ably the old maid. She spoke de- 
liberately, yet somewhat deter- 
minedly; her features seemed to 
take no interest in the remarks that 
escaped her, appearing incapable of 
evincing pleasure, pain, or anima- 
tion. 


* You see,’ she began, with a slow- 
ness bordering on solemnity, that 
would almost justify the following 
specimen of punctuation, * Mrs. 
Primworthy ; I require, a person, of 
more than ordinary, respectability. 
Situated, as I am; and there being 
only females, in my house; it is 
necessary to avoid, the slightest 
cause, for scandal; or even, remark. 
oo know; I keep, but the two. 

myelin them, to be as correct, as 

f, in every way.’ 

Of course, ma’am ; ance an! you 
do? replied the ever-coinciding Mrs. 
Primworthy, prota’ thinking all 
the while did not see why 
respectable attendants were more 
indispensable in the case of this 
gp ag female than with ary- 

else, and adding, ‘ Perhaps 

llallow me to call the young 
woman, as she is waiting, and then 
you can speak to her yourself.’ 

The summons resulted in the 
entrée of a good-looking girl of 
about two-and-twenty; well, but 
certainly not gaily dressed, whose 
bright eyes and animated look pre- 
sented a marked contrast with the 
unimpassioned aspect of her possible 
future mistress. Scarcely possible, 
too, thought I; surely this cautious 
maiden lady seeks something far 
more demure than this damsel. The 
girl having dropped a propitiatory 
curtsey, the lady commenced as fol- 
lows, each word weighed with con- 
sistent deliberation. 


* You have been in service before, 
I understand ? 

‘Yes, maam; I was housemaid 
and d parlour-maid at my last place.’ 

t sort of place was it?—a 

quiet place ?” 

‘Oh yes, ma'am; ‘twas a very 
quiet | place, and very little com- 


y. 

‘Did they keep any men-ser- 
vants there?’ A decided stress 
upon that awfal word of three 
letters being perceptible. 

* No, ma’am, they didn’t keep no 
man-servants. They had used to 
keep a footman afore I come ; but as 
I could wait at table, master said 
as he shouldn’t want a man no 
more.’ 


‘ And did you and the cook do all 
the work of the house ?’ 

‘Not quite all, we didn’t, ma’am. 
There was, besides us two, a boy as 
used to clean the boots and knives, 
and run of a errand, and sometimes 
help wait at table”. ‘ 

‘Oh, indeed! there was a boy, 
was there ?—and pray what age 
was the boy ?’ 

‘ Well, ma’am, I think he said as 
he was just turned sixteen.’ 

‘ As much as that? Was he a big 
boy or alitile boy? because, you 
know, some boys at sixteen are 
— men, and quite as objection- 

e.” 

At this the girl could not sup- 
press a smile, nor could I: not in 
the least disconcerted, however, she 
replied— 

‘Why, he wasn’t very big nor yet 
very little, but I never knowed as 
— was ever anything against the 

y: 

Despairing, I conclude, of elicit- 
ing further information touching 
this interesting youth of sixteen, the 
lady who, I noticed, had been scruti- 
nizing the y young woman’s attire 
from head to foot, next went into 
the matter of dress, on which sub- 
ject she appeared to hold decided 
views. 

* In case of your entering my ser- 
vice, I must tell you I should re- 
quire you to dress very simply.’ 

‘Oh yes, ma’am, certainly. I’ve 
always been ‘customed to dress 


plain.’ 
* Yes, but,’ resumed the lady, ‘I 
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cannot say I consider your dress to- 
day at all suited to a servant.’ 

As I glanced at the girl’sclothing, 
I confess I could discover nothing 
with which even a fastidious mis- 
tress could find fault. The bonnet 
certainly was trimmed with broad 
green ribbon _ the gown, a clean 

rint, a to owe its expansion 
to one S te contrivances held 


evidently in virtuous horror by her 
punctilious criticiser. 

*You may depend upon it,’ she 
continued, ‘it is yery much more 
becoming that the dress of a female 
should sit close to her person than 
that it should be spread out away 
from it in that manner.’ 

I wondered at the moment in 
what sense the word ‘ becoming’ 


‘DID THRY KEEP ANY MEN-SERVANTS THERE ?—(See page 89.) 


was to be taken, whether the esti- 
mable lady was under the impres- 
sion that a skirt which sat as hers 
did tended most to show the figure 
to advantage. Some further allu- 
sion, however, which she made re- 
lative to the proverbial unsuitable- 
ness of crinoline for going up-stairs 


soon convinced me that her objec- 
tion to the article arose solely from 
her notions of propriety. 

fter some further observations 
on the part of the lady, in which 
she pointed out the impossibility of 
the girl’s doing her work properly 
while encumbered with the ap- 
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question, the latter 

Bie IB smo Mey Bw it 

vide and appear sleek and slim 
aeraedL, the ledy next hours. Hh gee 

*Have you in > the habit of 
wearing a cap ? 

‘Yes, ma’am, I’ve always been 

to wear a cap.’ 

*I wonder whether it is what J 
should call a cap. Some servants 
of mine a. before a 
gaged them that they wore caps, bu 
on coming to me they have had 
nothing on their heads but a tiny 
bit of eet which you could not 
even g tem you stood oo 
them. ‘ore engaging you, I think 
I should like to see one of your 
caps.’ 

* Very well, ma'am.’ 

* You tell me you have been ac- 
customed to open the door. I hope 
your manner to visitors is respectful 
and modest, especially when a gen- 
tleman calls. 1 have not many gen- 
tlemen visitors; but you know, to 
a gentleman you cannot be too 
guarded and réserved in your 


manner. Never say @ word more 


than you can Pa and never be 
00) 


seen to smile or look pleased as 
5 
inquiry on 

the lady had reference to her ah 
her last place—the reason why. To 
which the girl with, as I thought, 
great candour gave an answer well- 
nigh fatal to her present prospect of 


ment. 

. Well, ma’am, missus always said 
asshe was quite satisfied with the way 
I did my work, and I shouldn’t have 
had to leave only she thought as I 
had an acquaintance.’ 

‘A what ? 

* An acquaintance, ma’am.’ 

* An acquaintance !’ exclaimed the 
maiden , her hitherto inflexible 
features being for the first time 
summoned to participate in the 
horrified amazement with which the 
disclosure was received—‘an ac- 
geet Oh, I do not wonder 

you should have had notice. I 
never would keep a servant in my 
house who was — of such an 
impropriety. A’ place soon loses its 
name for respectability if acquaint- 
ances are tolerated.’ 


* But, if you please, ma’am,’ re- 
plied the young woman, ‘ it wasn’t 
true, only missus sus 80,” 

‘Ah! but I should be afraid she 
had some ground for her suspicion. 
Servants are so foolish. They re- 
them proper and respectable that 

em p' le that it 

sess tales a great deal of trouble 
cakes anxiety. It shall never be said 
that I fail to look after mine. Even 
on the Sunday, when they must 
of course go to church, I keep them 
within my own observation. I al- 
ways make them walk close behind 
me and sit near my pew where I 
can see them, so $ no one can 
even speak to them without my 
being aware of it; besides that, I 
consider it my duty to see all the 
letters that my servants receive, so 
as to ua anything like an im- 
proper co ence.’ 

On the disclosure of so com- 
plete a ay" of espionage, the idea 
seemed to occur ‘to young 
woman that the situation might not 
be quite so desirable as she had sup- 


-posed, and for the first time there 


were symptoms of non-acquiescence 
in the lady’s mode of dealing with 
her domestics; so she replied, still 
quite respectfully — 
‘ Please, ma'am, I’ve always been 
used to have an hour or two to my- 
self of a Sunday afternoon, and I ain’t 
_ Pa *customed to show any- 
pe letters as I gets.’ 

ell, I could not olter my rules 
for any servant. I only act in ac- 
cordance with what I conceive to be 
my duty. If you think my ways 
too strict, you had better not think 
of my place.’ 

There was a few moments’ pause, 
during which the girl looked down, 
as if to collect from off the floor her 
thoughts or words wherein to ex- 
press them, the result being, as I 
quite anticipated, her final answer— 

‘I’m ‘most afeard, ma ‘am, I 
shouldn’t give you satisfaction.’ 

An exchange of ‘ good-mornings’ 
now terminated this interesting 
though abortive interview ; and Mrs. 
Primworthy and the lady being left 
in sole occupation of the office, the 
ars Lethon =p ool that 

’ y thoug person 
would answer for me when she 





came into your office. She is evi- 
dently fond of dress, and altogether 
there was a style about her that Ido 
not like in aservant.’ 

‘ Well, ma’am,’ replied Mrs. Prim- 
worthy, ‘as regards the matter of 

, why you see, ma’am, servants 
is - to geta bit dressy now-a-days, 
and to tell] you the truth, ma’am, I 
shouldn’t really have considered 
that girl at all gaily dressed as the 
times go. Things is a good deal 
changed now in comparison as they 
used to be; and the fact is, you can’t 
get servants to dress themselves the 
sameas they did twenty or thirty years 
ago with large caps tied under the 
chin and bonnets with scarcely any 
ribbon, and short skimpy skirts and 
such like. The times is altered, and 
we shan’t have servants the same as 
they used to be never again no more. 
Besides, ma’am, mistresses is so dif- 
ferent. I know some that takes a 
sort cf pride in the appearance of 
their servants, and wouldn’t have 
them dressed in the old-fashioned 
style on no account whatever.’ 

‘How strange that does seem! 
Perhaps you had better try and find 
me a more elderly person. Have 
you any one on your list at present 
who you think would suit me?’ 

*No, ma’am, not at present, I’m 
sorry to say, no one at all; and I’m 
really afraid I shall have some dif- 
ficulty in meeting with the kind of 

m you require.’ 

*So1 should fancy,’ soliloquized 
I, as on the departure of this model 
mistress I indulged in speculations 
as to whence the good lady had 
derived her notions of ‘domestic’ 
treatment ; whether she had herself 
in earlier years been subjected to 
anything correspondent in the way 
of supervision and restraint, and 
whether, if so, how it had answered 
in her own case. Whether, for ex- 
ample, pains had been taken to im- 
press upon her youthful mind the 
impropriety of possessing an ‘ ac- 
quaintance,’ and all such objection- 
able superfluities had been judi- 
ciously kept aloof. Who knows but 
what ber present freedom from 
marital encumbrance may be due to 
the successful adoption of this sys- 
tem? She may perhaps owe her 
state of blissful celibacy to the 
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i y intervention of parents 
or others who checked every ten- 
dency to cultivate an acquaintance, 
and, thanks to their efforts, life re- 
mains to her one continued game of 
solitaire. But, be it even so, I began 
to have my doubts whether the plan 
on which this respected lady acted 
was the right one. I could not 
bring myself to see the propriety ot 
treating servants like young school- 
girls, to say nothing of the practi- 
cable impossibility of doing so. It 
is, no doubt, a great nuisance to 
know that one or more young mén 
are hovering over an equal number 
of your female attendants, and a 
still greater one when, on the ripen- 
ing of the acquaintance into some- 
thing more, a servant like 
Betsy takes herself off ‘for better 
for. worse,’ leaving you as good as 
cookless, or nurseless, or housemaid- 
less ; and it is not to be wondered at 
if, after such —— experience, the 
mistress of a house should insert a 
clause in her resolutions prohibiting 
henceforth all followers; but this 
does not answer, nor ever will while 
the law of nature continues against 
it; and so singular am I, that I now 
prefer engaging a servant who has a 
respectable well-defined Joseph on 
the horizon with whom she is per- 
mitted to ‘keep company’ at inter- 
vals, rather than a young woman 
who, I know, will be on the watch 
to take in tow the first Dick, Tom, 
or Harry—perhaps all three, whom 
she may succeed in signalising. 

But the time was passing, and my 
young woman had not come. Weary 
of waiting, I rose todepart, when Mrs. 
Primworthy, knowing I had come 
some distance, te upon me 


to ‘ wait a little longer.’ I was about 
to speak to her about the person 
whom the maiden lady had sent 


adrift, and who,’ I thought, might 
have suited me, when she was again 
summoned back to her office. A 
young man with light hair and fair 
complexion, about five-and-twenty, 
well got-up in a suit of oe 
coloured garments and an Albert 
chain dangling gracefully from a 
buttonhole, had come to transact 
business with the accommodating 
Mrs. Primworthy. He has come in 
quest of a valet de chambre, was my 
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conclusion; or, maybe, he isa mar- 
ried man and is deputed by his wife 
to negotiate for some © servant 
or other. It ae — with — 
feigned surprise heard 
Primworthy address him familiarly 
as ‘ Thomas,’ inquiring interestedly, 
at the same time, after his parents 
and family. Greater still was my 
amazement when, on proceeding to 
business, I heard the question asked 
him, ‘What made you leave your 
last situation?’ Yes indeed, how- 
ever hard to credit it, this was a 
footman out of place! He had come 
to see if Mrs. Primworthy could find 
him another berth. 

. did I leave my last situa- 
tion? he answered, echoing Mrs. 
Primworthy’s question—‘I left it 
because my feelings would not allow 
me to remain any longer ; and when 
you hear all particulars, you'll only 
wonder how I put up with it so 
long.’ 

‘Indeed, Thomas. I’m sorry to 
hear that. Let me see—you was 
only there four months—was not 
that all? 

‘Six months, Mrs. Primworthy, 
such a six months as I hope never 
to pass in any other situation, and 
T’ll take care I don’t if I can help it. 
Why, they don’t know how to treat 
a respectable man; and then, the 
things I was expected to do there, 
it brings up all my indignation to 
think of them. First of all, I wasn’t 
even given a room to myself, but was 
fo to share a bedroom with the 
groom, a common fellow who used 
to snore so loud I had to lie awake 
for hours listening to him. To think 
of this, after what I had been accus- 
tomed to! and then, this low chap, 
he knew so little of his place, and 
all that was due to me, that he re- 
fused to clean my boots the very 
first morning after I came, saying I 
was just as much a servant as he 
was; so that I had actually to do 
my own boot cleaning during the 
whole of those blessed six months.’ 

* Well but, Thomas, I don’t think 
such little anno: as those suf- 
ficient cause for leaving a good situ- 
ation.’ 

* You wouldn’t call it a good 
situation if you knew all the rest I 
had to put up with. A good situa- 


tion indeed! That is just what I 
was told it was before I went there. 
I expected they were good stylish 
sort of people, who knew what a man 
in my position would, and what he 
would not, stand. Such unfashion- 
able hours, too, as they kept I never 
heard of before! If they didn’t 
breakfast at eight o’clock, and then 
expect me to be all dressed and 
ready to attend table at such a time 
of day as that. Of course I told 
them at once I couldn’t do it; they 
must get the parlour maid to wait 
at breakfast, and answer the bells, 
too, and not expect me anywhere 
upstairs till after twelve o'clock.’ 

* That was ing rather bold, I 
think, Thomas. You'll find very few 
places indeed where you'll be left 
to yourself till twelve in the day.’ 

* Well, Mrs. Primworthy, that is 
my resolution, and I intend keeping 
to it. They required nothing more 
at my former situation, because they 
knew better what a man like me 
was entitled to. But there was lots 
of other things they wanted me to 
submit to. WhenI engaged for the 


“place, it was understood that I 


should have asuit of clothes at the 
end of every six months, making two 
suits in the year; but after I had 
been there about two months, the 
gentleman sends for me and says he, 
“Thomas, there are two suits of 
clothes of mine on the drawers in 
my dressing-room which you can 
have; they are not at all worn out; 
take and get them altered to fit you 
as they are well worth it.” I felt my 
pride hurt at this, and no wonder, 
so says I to him, “ No, sir, I’m much 
obliged to you, I don’t wear other 
people’s cast-off clothing, but I don’t 
mind carrying them down stairs and 
giving them to Bill the groom. I 
dare say they will be useful to him, 
and perhaps he won't mind wearing 
them as they are without even alter- 
ing!” And what do you think 
Mr. ——says to me because I men- 
tioned this about Bill and the old 
clothes? Why, he calls me an inso- 
lent fellow, and tells me to be off 
down stairs. So, when my time was 
up, at the end of the six months, I 
received my right enough, 
and quite naturally I looked for the 
suit of clothes according to agree- 
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ment; thinking how nice it would 
be for me to have some good new 
things to come away with, when 
Mr. —— turns and begins abusin 
me like anything, saying he 
done more than ever he was bound 
to do in offering me those old things 
of his, so I shouldn’t get anything 
more out of him, and it was no use 
for me trying to. If that wasn’t be- 
having shabby!’ 

‘I think, Thomas,’ interposed 
Mrs. Primworthy, ‘ you was wrong 
in refusing the clothes. Perhaps if 
it was not specified that the clothes 
should be new ones, Mr. —— con- 
sidered he was acting up to the 
terms he engaged you on in offering 

‘ou what he did. I know Mr.—— 

as always been represented to me 
as a thorough gentleman, and the 
last young man as was there said it 
was a nice comfortable place and he 
was sorry to leave. ‘To tell you the 
truth, Thomas, I’m afraid you was 
a little bit spoiled, as the saying is, at 
the place where you was before.’ 

‘ Well, you do astonish me to 
think how any man of proper feel- 
ings could call that a comfortable 
place; but it showed the sort of 
men they had before me when they 
had actually been in the habit of 


ing the coals upstairs. The 

tried this on with me when first 
came, expecting I was going tocarry 
two or three great scuttlefuls of 
coals a-day all the way from the 
coal-cellar up to the drawing-room. 
But, as I told them, my hands are 
not made for that sort of work, and 
what’s more, I understood my —_ 
much too well to submit to it if they 
had been. I never made any ob- 
jection to lift the coals on to the fire 
when the coal-box stood ready be- 
side the chimneypiece, so as to save 
the ladies the trouble; and as I was 
anxious to be accommodating, I told 
them if they would get a sort of 
coal-cupboard built on the landing 
outside the drawing-room dcor, as 
Lady —— did, to hold two or three 
days’ coal, I shouldn’t even make a 
difficulty about filling the coal-box 
from there: but as to carrying the 
coal-box u irs, I shouldn't do it.’ 

‘And did they actually let you off 


—_—— ? inquired the asto- 
nished Primworthy, becoming, 
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‘Ind ce!’ exclaimed the man, 
* don’t of indulgence in that 
house. I might as well have gone 


for six months to gaol at once for all 
the indulgence that was allowed us 
there. Of course, a man like me 
when he has done his work, likes to 
spend his evenings now and then 
with his friends or at his club. But 
never could I get out of a night 
without first asking leave, and then 
it was always, “‘ What do you want 
to go out for, Thomas?” or “ Where 
do you want to go to, Thomas?” or 
“ How long you be gone, Tho- 
mas ?” making me feel more like as 
if I was a ticket-of-leave man than 
aman bearing the respectable cha- 
racter I did. And would you be- 
lieve, though I offered to put a lock 
on the back door and stand the ex- 
pense myself, so as I might come in 
any hour of the night without dis- 
turbing the family, the gentleman 
he wouldn't allow it, saying he won- 
dered only however I could ask sueh 
a thing. That doesn’t much look 
like indulgence, I should say, should 
you?’ 


* As to the matter of going out at 
nights, Thomas, replied Mrs. Prim- 
worthy, ‘I know of many places 
where that is not allowed for a 
habit, and yet the master and mis- 
tress, I should say, quite as indul- 
gent as need be. But now, what do 
you wish me to do for you? because, 
you see, here is some one else come 
to do business with me and I dare 
say her time is precious, the same as 
mine is.’ 

* Why, what I want is a regular 
first-class situation; and I think a 
butler’s place the one to suit me 
best, because people always treat a 
butler with greater respect and con- 
sideration than they do a footman. 
It seems to me a butler holds a situ- 
ation sort of half-way in a family be- 
tween the parlour and the kitchen. 
He is not exactly master nor he isn’t 
looked upon quite like a servant; 
and then, too, his having charge 
of the wine, and the silver and 
such-like thiags, of itself makes his 
place of importance; and to tell you 
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the truth, Mrs. Primworthy, it is 
very one that is qualified for it, 
the experience I have 


finish the proclamation of his com- 

tency for the office newly aspired 

, Mrs. Primworthy making so ma- 
nifest a transfer of her attention to 
the new arrival that he made his 
bow, signifying at the same time his 
intention of calling again in a day 
or two. What was effected at the 
threatened interview I did not learn, 


but I remember thinking at the time, 
had I been Mrs. Primworthy, I 
should be somewhat cautious about 
helping this airified gentleman into 
a first-class family, even in the new 
form of butler. Curiosity tempted 
me to ask the woman something 
about him, when she told me she 
had known him for years; that he 
had been taken by the hand out of a 
hovel by some one or other who had 
given him a decent education and 
provided him with two or three suc- 
cessive situations. Till lately, none 


PRL" 
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knew his place better than did Tho- 
mas, but he had recently held a situa- 
tion at a Lady ——’s, who had, in 
fact, as Mrs. Primworthy expressed 
it, completely iled him. This 
lady, under the by no means rare 
delusion that she had got a treasure, 
was persuaded that she could not do 
enough for Thomas nor require too 
little from him, coupled with a su- 
perstitious dread of the awfulness of 
the calamity, should Thomas ever 
leave her. Under the combined influ- 
ence of these joint impressions, it 
was no wonder if Thomas’s indul- 
gences increased both in number and 
in itude. What he liked he did, 
and what he liked not he left alone or 


did by deputy, till it had grown hard 
to define exactly the nature of the 
position which he held in this 
Lady ——’s establishment; and 
there, no doubt, it was he had con- 
ceived the happy notion of a neutral 
office between upstairs rule and 
downstairs servitude for which he 
deemed himself so admirably suited. 
But in an evil day for him, 
Lady —— took ill and died, died 
most unexpectedly. Poor Thomas, 
of course, participated in the general 
dispersion of her retinue that en- 
sued, winding up in the service of 
this Mr. ——, six months’ agg 
of which had quite satisfied hi 

It wes now my turn, the last 
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comer already alluded to being the 
individual whom I was expecting, 
and whose ap nce was verily a 
relief to me; for although I confess 
to have been somewhat entertained 
by much I had been fain to listen to, 
I, in truth, desired to hear no more. 
My own business was of a very ordi- 
nary nature and speedily concluded. 
Had anything passed worth jottin 
down, it should have been record 
for the benefit of the reader; but I 
refrain from inflicting the recital of 
my commonplace transaction upon 
others who, like myself, have pro- 
bably had enough of the subject. 
My admission behind the scenes, if 
I may so term it, went, I think, to 
strengthen the notions I had already 
held as to the correct mode of deal- 
ing with domestic servants. I had 
always been under the impression 
that there were two errors to guard 
against if you desire to be satisfac- 


torily served. One is, the mistake 
of being over strict, and the other 
that of being too indulgent. To 
steer evenly a midway course be- 
tween these two very common ten- 
dencies, while it forms one of the 
secrets of successful management, is 
an art of which few are master. And 
a third notion of mine is this—that 
for the kitchen, the happiest and 
most successful form of government 
is the republican. If cook be presi- 
dent, let her be nothing more. A 
monarchy below-stairs never an- 
swers. If cook is permitted to wield 
the reins, she will very soon assume 
the whip, and the community will 
be subject to periodical disruption. 
Being already prepossessed with the 
correctness of my theory, I came 
away with existing impressions 
ag mw by what I was constrained 
to hear during my half-hour’s de- 
tention in the Servants’ Registry. 
; R.G. E. 
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